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j More completely automatic than any of its famous ‘ 
predecessors, this newest model Mimeograph is a truly 
| remarkable achievement. But what it does is even more f 
remarkable. Not the device itself, but its product, is 
what counts. By its fruit you will know it. Through f 
hour after hour of the working day it duplicates in rapidest 
thousands all things written, typewritten or drawn in line. \ 
It has no peer for speed and fineness of work. It sets a new 
high mark in mechanical duplication. Letters, questionnaires, ; 
; charts, graphs, drawings, etc., it produces in limitless quantities. 
Yet anyone can operate it, because control is ultra-simple. Stand 
and machine are now a single unit, and the benefits are many. 
The feeder takes a full ream of Mimeograph paper. Here’s volume f 
reproduction, privately done, at little cost. Manifold are its means 
of time and money saving. Get full particulars from A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or from branch office in any principal city. 
He x Cmte’ Ve 
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‘Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Vacation time is over. Now let’s 


end enforced vacations. 


“U. S. Steel Corp. Not to Cut 
Wages,’ says President Farrell. A 
wise decision. 


No punishment ts too severe for 
greedy food profiteers. 


Raising prices now will result in 
loss of goodwill—and profits. 


Germany's move toward treaty re- 
vision is likely to cause trouble. 


There is entirely too much talk 
about “the next war’, especially in 
Europe. 


Gold shipments to France con- 
tinue. Britain is worried. 


Courage and patience! 


No fault to find with President 
Hoover's handling of the drought 
crisis. 


Well, at least one industry is 
flourishing—miniature golf courses. 


A few more new industries and 
ideas would soon end the slump. 


Many thoroughbreds are at their 
best on a muddy track. 


Discouraging statistics reveal the 
past. Look ahead. 


To complaining business men: 
Consider the farmer’s woes. 


Heads up, sibs back, forward 


march! 
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Cuts 307, 
from Cost 








Quality of Protection Untouched! 


HEN a cost-reducing dividend involves a sacrifice 
in quality of protection, it deserves little consider- 
ation. But, when quality remains untouched—and the 
dividend is earned by economical management and re- 
duction of losses—it must interest any careful buyer. 


CENTRAL policies offer protection of unquestioned qual- 
ity—fair adjustments and prompt payment of losses— 
and the definite saving represented by our dividend. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information, with name of nearest representative, on request. 


pa, “—. 
Camis} 7), CENT nnd 
DIVIDEND eC 
SINCE 4924 MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS BEEN VAN WERT. OHIO 














30% Fire, Automobile and Tornado Insurance for Select Risks 









Writes Bright Blue. 
Turns Jet Black 


NEVER FADES| 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Tue vast possibilities for 
profit in Russia have been dangled be- 
fore the eyes of American business 
men for the last eight years. Millions 
are said to be waiting to be plucked 
in trade, in concessions, in contracts 
for technical assistance. 

Just how much is this trade now, 
how is it developing, what is the 
promise for the future should interest 
every live business man? 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, sup- 
ports the view that imports should be 
barred from any country where con- 
vict, forced or indentured labor is 
used. But that has mainly a legal 
bearing. Business men should be in- 
terested in the business facts. 

Alfred G. Baxter, in a forth- 
coming issue of ForBEs, will present 
some of the outstanding developments 
concerning our trade with the Soviets 
and how they must be weighed before 
a reasoned decision can be made 
whether to “trade or not to trade.” 


Rememser when the 
epizootic raged and every horse in the 
country was affected or in danger? 
Then you will recall the real heroes, 
the old-time druggists, who worked 
day and night making condition 
powders to save the cows and the 
horses and other scenes that Chet 
Shafer will depict, the “sody drink- 
ers” that crowded around the first 
soda fountain in Flowerfield, the con- 
glomeration of jars and bottles, the 
deep drawers labeled ipecac and 
licorice. 

The contrast between the simple 
dispensary of herbs and medicines of 
the previous generation and the busy 
general merchandise stores we have 
to-day is one mark of the transition 
we have gone through. 

The American drug store has be- 
come a diversified market place. In 
turn other retailers have entered the 
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Tulsa is the geographical center of the United States. 
As a result, pilots who map cross-country flights or 
any flights of national scope, find Tulsa naturally in 
their itinerary. National airlines recognize it as the 
hub of airway operations. One of the largest air-rail 
transcontinental iudliaion, using a fleet of tri-motored 
Fords, maintains headquarters in Tulsa, and others 
are considering this move as an economic measure. 
Tulsa is also the Oil Capital of the world, home of an 
industry which uses more airplanes and does more fly- 
ing than any other. 

Sponsored by these conditions, the port of Tulsa in 
June, 1930, established another new world mark of 
11,009 arrivals and departures, in 1,934 planes, culmi- 
nating five months of leadership during which Tulsa 
has consistently, month by month, led the world in 
volume of commercial air travel cleared through the 
Port. Tulsa first led all American airports, begin- 
ning in June, 1929, then rapidly surpassing Temple- 
hoff Field, in Berlin; Le Bourget, Paris; and Croydon, 
of London, to achieve world supremacy. During recent 
months Tulsa has surpassed any two of these European 
airports combined, and, in several months, all three 
combined. 

Tulsa Municipal Airport facilities rank with the best 
that are found. In addition to the Municipal Airport, 








ir Transpertation Capital 





of the World 


there are four other airports in Tulsa steadily in use. 
Tulsa is the home of two thriving airplane leat 
the largest of these, Spartan, known in world over 
for progressiveness in aviaton. 
Tulsa is the only city in America possessing two U. S. 
Transport Rating Schools of Areonautics, Spartan and 


Garland. 


Tulsa’s record in aviation, discussed by the flying world every- 
where, has earned this city the title of Air Transportation Capi- 
tal of the World. Any company or individual attracted to Tulsa 
for areonautical reasons will find also that it is the world’s lead- 
ing center of fuel production, is encircled by an area of amazin 
raw material wealth, possesses plentiful intelligent labor, excel- 
lent transportation facilities of all sorts, an unlimited supply of 
the finest water, ideal 
year-’round climate and 
is the wealthiest city 
per capita in the world. 
These and other inter- 
esting facts about Tulsa 
are contained in our 
new 100 page Industrial 
Survey of Tulsa, which 
will besenttoyouupon 
receipt of your request. 








Industrial Commissioner. 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 


Dept. H, Tulsa Okla. 


Please send me without obligation, your new 
Industrial Survey. 


Send for 
this Book 


en ee 
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Leadership 


Leadership is the guiding power of business at 
work. It represents the confidence and faith of 
the many in the few. It is responsible for the 
profits of business—for the livelihood of 
workers. It is the trusteeship of success. 


Especially do conditions today demand real 
leadership—knowledge, vision, fighting deter- 
mination and courage. Dependable information 
must be more constructively used. Inefficiencies 
must be eliminated, more competent organi- 
zation built up, better methods adopted—to 
prevent loss and insure profits and good-will. 


Leadership is blind without knowledge. Knowl- 
edge of one’s business comes from the analysis 
of facts incident to sound planning, and from 
the frequent comparison of operating results 
with a well-made budget. Such analyses and 
comparisons point out weakness and waste, 
suggest better methods, indicate new sources 
of profit. They are chart and compass to re- 
newed progress and greater success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA DAVENPORT INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA SEATTLE 

BALTIMORE DAYTON JACKSON, MISS. PHILADELPHIA TAMPA 

BIRMINGHAM DENVER KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 

BOSTON DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND. ME. TULSA 

BUFFALO ERIE LOS ANGELES PROVIDENCE waco 

CANTON FORT WAYNE LOUISVILLE READING WASHINGTON 

CHICAGO FORT WORTH MEMPHIS RICHMOND WHEELING 

CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS MIAMI ROCHESTER WILMINGTON, DEL. 

CLEVELAND HARTFORD MILWAUKEE ST. LouIS WINSTON-SALEM 

COLUMBUS HUNTINGTON, MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL YOUNGSTOWN 
Ww. VA. NEW ORLEANS SAN ANTONIO 























Two Rector Street 








| ' JE extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
New York 
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druggists’ field. Even gasoline sta- 
tions have begun to sell aspirin, 
grocery stores stock proprietary medi- 
cines, department stores run drug de- 
partments. 

But things were simple in the days 
that Chet recalls and romantic too as 
his previous articles on The Old 
Country Store and Jehus of Com- 
merce revealed. Both independents 
and chain men will enjoy the review 
of those happy days when it appears. 


On going to press we learn 
that the directors of the International 
Match Company have voted to pur- 
chase $30,000,000 of German Gov- 
ernment bonds, the company’s share 
of the first part of the $125,000,000 
loan which the International Swedish 
companies agreed last year to pur- 
chase. The funds for the purchase 
of the bonds came from the proceeds 
of the retirement of a similar loan to 
France of $75,000,000 two years ago 
by the Swedish Match Company and 
its American subsidiary the Interna- 
tional Match Corporation. The profit 
alone on the French transaction was 
$7,500,000. 

That illuminates the story of the 
match told so vividly in this issue by 
Edwin Hill. The match has become 
the symbol of a world bank. The 
German loan is its largest undertak- 
ing. In return the German Govern- 
ment ceded the major part of the 
match business to the companies. 


How a business institute 
should function so that all the mem- 
bers will benefit will be discussed in 
this magazine by a prominent mer- 
chant who became restless attending 
a number of high-pressure meetings 
in which the average business man 
was overwhelmed and ultimately be- 
came paralyzed with a congestion of 
fanciful ideas. He then sat down and 
wrote an article on how a trade asso- 
ciation should be run. 


‘Lue Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance has been so worthwhile that 
the druggists who have been over- 
shadowed by chain store competition 
came to J. Frank Grimes, founder of 
the Grocers’ Alliance, to see if he 
could duplicate the organization for 
them. As a result a co-operative 
group has been formed in New Jer- 
sey with 500 retail members. 

Mr. Grimes, who now has 10,000 
retail grocers under his wing and 
nearly 150 wholesale houses, tells in 
this. issue how the independent can 
offset the advantages that chains 
offer and improve on them. 
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ESULTS LIKE THESE 


POINT THE WAY TO DEFINITE 
OVERHEAD REDUCTION 





A Manufacturer does a 58-hour job in 
4 1/2 hours with a National Check Writer 


An Installment House is saving $12,000 
a year with National Posting Machines 


A Department Store handles more 
time accounts with two less clerks 


A Wholesaler saves the time of 
four clerks on sales analysis work 





Your business may be entirely dif- 
ferent than any of these four. You 
may be a banker, a broker, a retailer, 
a public utility operator, a public 
official. Whatever your business you 
are interested in reducing overhead. 


National Accounting Machines cut 
costs. Their results are measured 
not in theoretical savings but in 
actual dollars and cents saved in the 
thousands of business firms where 
they are used. A National Account- 
ing Machine man will not give you 
snap judgment or a_ half-formed 





opinion of what our product can save 
for you. He will make his recom- 
mendations only after a thorough 
analysis of your present method and 
your accounting problems. 


In your line of business and in your 
locality National Accounting Ma- 
chines are making real savings every 
day of the year. We shall be glad to 
show what this equipment is doing 
for others and submit... after a 
suitable investigation of your prob- 
lems ... the figure facts on what it 
can do for you in actual savings. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


DAYTON, OHIO 


NEEDS 


OUR Needs are met because the organ- 
izing hand has long been preparing for 
your needs. 
The variety of your needs grows rapidly. 
Your appreciation of higher quality rises steadily. There- 
fore, the organizing hand must forever keep on preparing. 
You may want a sprinkler system of 50,000: heads 
quickly installed; or a dozen heavy lap joints able to 
withstand 1500 pounds of steam pressure; or you may 
ask merely for a single length of small pipe, cut and 


threaded to sketch. 

Wherever you are the Grinnell organization must deliver 
promptly and please you completely. Therefore it must be 
nation-wide. 

To meet your every need four great foundries and a dozen 
plants and branches to fabricate and distribute, have been 
built up and manned from years of practical experience. The 
more important of these are shown above. 


GRINNELL @ 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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This organization with its facilities serves you in 
these seven major elements of industrial piping: — 


1. Thermolier the —— unit heater. A better and cheaper means of 
heating many types of industrial and commercial buildings. 


2. Thermoflex Radiator Traps with the famous Hydron bellows, 
insuring perfect operations of your steam radiators. 


3. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple XXX 
line for super power work. 


Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accurately machined and rigidly 
inspected. 

Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the piping is up. 
Humidification Equipment. Complete systems employing the 


unique automatic control, Amco; furnished through American 
Moistening Company, a subsidiary. 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems the world’s largest sprinkler manu- 
facturer and contractor. 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


THE DROUGHT, 
THE RAIN, THE 
FARMER AND 
BUSINESS 


HE drought was a Godsend. 

So was the rain that followed 
it. The prolonged dry spell brought 
distress to hundreds of thousands 
of families and has hurt business 
over a wide area, but it has restored the food markets 
of the nation to a new basis of stability. 

For nearly a year food prices have been sagging and 
in recent months sped downward most rapidly with the 
threat of overproduction. With the approach of harvest 
food commodities were being offered below the cost of 
production. This extreme decline was aggravated by 
chin-to-mouth buying. Packers and wholesale and retail 
distributors, who took heavy losses carrying the 1929 
production of food until it was consumed during the 
early months of the year, would not take any risks. 

The drought seems to have removed any serious threat 
of overproduction of cereals, dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables. There apparently is sufficient volume on 
the farm and in storage to meet the requirements of the 
country between now and the Summer of 1931. 

Here are some of the facts furnished by Gordon C. 
Corbaley, president of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution : 

Although the probable production of corn has declined 
600,000,000 bushels the corn crop promises to be worth 
$100,000,000 more than on June 15. 

The wheat crop promises to be worth $60,000,000 more 
than estimated within the last sixty days. 

Higher prices for other cereals and for hay have 
raised the market basis where the gross value of these 
crops promises to be at least $200,000,000 greater, 
although the farmer will have to invest less labor to har- 
vest the smaller yield. 

Canned corn was a threat to farmer and canner. At 


one time the market was threatened with an excess of 
16,000,000 cases. Ruinous prices would have put 3,000,000 
more cases into consumption. The rest would have had 
to be carried over. This danger has been removed. 

By a kindly visitation of Nature, harsh in its imme- 
diate aspect, a surplus of food far beyond the consuming 
power of the American people has been overcome and 
the net economic value of farm products as well as dry 
beans, canned and staple foods has been increased. 

The burden has been lifted from the farmer to some 
extent and has been passed to the consumer. 


THE GREAT HE New Eraists have had 
CHANGE WILL their day and in so far as 
BRING BETTER they have predicated the millenium 
UNDERSTANDING on a rising stock market they were 
wrong. So we have the trend back 
to fundamentals with its stress upon work, thrift, and 
attention to business. We need not waste time over that 
spilled milk and its consequences. 

But that we should caution those who think that by 
going backward they will be able to reestablish them- 
selves seems hardly necessary. We are in the midst of 
great changes in the structure of business, changes that 
are not apparent to those who cannot read the signs of 
the times. Ivar Kreuger, the international match king. 
but really much more of a democrat than many of us, 
like Henry Ford and Thomas Lamont, sees even greater 
changes impending, even bigger combinations of capital, 
bringing international understandings that will stabilize 
world relations. We hope he is right. 

For the small business man confronted with chains 
that are branching into every line, of oil companies that 
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are now becoming distributors of automobile accessories, 
of mail order houses that are launching retail stores by 
the hundreds, of central packaging that makes retailing 
just a matter of handing goods over the counter and 
other innovations that eliminate waste and overhead there 
is but one way out. He must readjust himself. He must 
adapt himself to the New Age. He cannot do it by look- 
ing back ten years when business might have been good. 
He will have to put on spectacles and try to look ahead 
ten years. It is no time to go back to fundamentals when 
the successful business man is dealing with the new con- 
ditions in a new way. 


SPRUCE UP, AN WEIGLE, who has been 
PAINT UP, promoting two slogans “Civic 
CHEER UP, Week,” to stimulate interest in 
NOW! business organizations, and ‘“Hu- 


manity Week’ for contributions to 
various Community Chests, brings to our notice a simple 
formula that is at the bottom of much of our recurrent 
optimism: “We ought to have Faith Week all over 
America,” he suggests, ‘and set a day when we will start 
to bet in a tangible way on our country. If everybody 
would paint up, clean up, buy a new shirt, shoes, etc., 
what a time we would have in supplying the demand. It 
could be done through a great publicity campaign.” 

In a measure that is what is happening now. With 
122,000,000 people with daily wants we still have a market 
that no one can supply but our own farms and industries 
and they seem to be getting into gear to do it. 


CONTINUOUS racer is making so many 
WORKING OF new discoveries, invention is 
MACHINERY bringing out so many revolutionary 
COMING? machines and products, public taste 


and fashion change so suddenly and 
drastically that many a manufacturer finds himself, almost 
overnight, saddled with the imperative necessity of scrap- 
ping very costly equipment in order to keep abreast of 
the procession. The race towards greater and greater 
mass production means the installation of vaster amounts 
of machinery. Can anything be done to minimize the 
danger of ruinous losses through having to throw out 
expensive equipment and processes every few years, or 
even oftener ? 

Suppose depreciation of 20 per cent. be figured on. 
That would mean five years to wipe out the total cost. 
But five years is a long time for anything to stay sta- 
tionary, for anything to stay put, for anything to remain 
unimproved in this restless, feverish, enterprising, in- 
ventive, research age. 

Are we not destined to see a revolution in industrial 
management to meet this problem? Is not this revolu- 
tion likely to take the form of continuous operation 
twenty-four hours a day? 

Instead of taking sixty months to complete deprecia- 
tion, this would take only twenty months. 

Moreover, interest on capital invested in machinery and 
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other equipment and processes is a very vital item. By 
cutting down the total of such capital investment two- 
thirds, as would be feasible through twenty-four instead 
of eight-hour operation, the saving in interest would 
obviously be a tremendous consideration. 

Reflect, too, that the trend is towards shorter hours 
and’ shorter weeks. Under a six-hour day or five-day 
week it would take still longer than at present to com- 
plete depreciation, and the interest charge would be cor- 
respondingly greater per hour of operation. 

Is not this something for farseeing managements to 
ponder seriously ? 


INVESTORS’ T IS notable that there are 
DEMANDS “cycles” in public regard for 
RUN IN different classifications of corporate 
CYCLES securities. When times are prosper- 


ous the investor would rather buy 
common stock and be a partner ; but when, as now, things 
are not going so well, the tendency swings toward being 
a creditor, through ownership of preferred stock or even 
of bonds. 

Corporations have sensed this swing in public interest 
and have not been slow to take advantage of it. United 
States Steel Corporation was only one of a great many 
companies which sold stock at high prices—prices paid 
gladly by investors—during the bull market in stocks 
during 1928 and 1929, using the proceeds to retire funded 
debt and other fixed obligations. 

The logic of such moves was not always understood 
in those days but it should now be clear to everyone. Such 
corporations are now in a position to re-issue bonds at a 
time when the public would prefer to buy bonds than 
common stocks. And nobody can say that the corpora- 
tions have erred—they are merely strengthening their 
position, selling the kind of security that brings the high- 
est prices, and “giving the public what it wants.” 


BUSINESS rYXHE Hudson’s Bay Company, 
IS STILL whose remarkable record of ad- 
A REAL ministration includes governing a 
ADVENTURE large portion of North America 


long before political dominion was 
exercised by the British Government, had a glamor as 
great as that of its contemporary, the East India Com- 
pany. It is one of the oldest companies on the Americat: 
continent; it was incorporated in 1670. The directors 
have just held their board meeting in London. The flavor 
of romance still clings for their session is known as “The 
General Court of the Governor and Company of Adven- 
turers of England, trading into Hudson’s Bay.” They 
have extended their operations to Newfoundland, to 
Asia, to many cities in the western provinces of Canada, 
and into the chain store field. They have an office in 
New York City. They are growing with the increase in 
population, production and wealth of our great neighbor 
to the North. They are still exploring, still adventuring, 
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“So long, old girl. 













Now back to earth!” 











and their voyageurs are penetrating now into the 
Mackenzie, Slave and Peace Rivers country. 

The flavor of romance was accentuated by the recent 
remarks of Governor Sale, in which he said: “We have 
not lost the spirit which first induced the ‘Adventurers’ 
to embark their capital and their lives in a voyage of dis- 
covery. Without that spirit every business is bound to 
decay and come to an end—so true it is that ‘where there 
is no vision, the people perish.’ 

“It is not merely a case of keeping pace with the ever- 
changing conditions of a great country which is still only 
at the beginning of its greatness, but of keeping in ad- 


« 


vance, and still more of preparing for the future. Let 
us not forget that we are still pioneers; we are still 
adventurers. People are too apt to think that the days 
of expansion are over, because the world has been ex- 
plored and its geography is known, whereas that knowl- 
edge is only the beginning. The discoveries of science 
in every field enable us to go over the old ground with a 
new angle of vision, and explore it afresh for new values, 
which may be far more fruitful than those already known. 
We have only to look around us to see how in every 
direction man is working afresh over ground thought to 
be worked out, and discovering unconsidered and un- 
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dreamt-of possibilities. Therefore, let no one think that, 
because the claims are pegged out, the work of the world 
is done: there is no end to the possibilities of nature and 
the inventive genius of mankind.” 

It is this spirit which animates all business, or at least 
that business which can prosper. 


THIS IS A 
BIG COUNTRY, 
BUT CONSIDER 
THIS ...! 


RULY majestic are the figures 

stating the country’s total 
population—122,698,190 for Con- 
tinental United States as of April 
1 last—and indicating growth in 
numbers about 17,000,000 during the last ten years. The 
total is nearly double that of Germany, the next ranking 
wholly Western country. It shows that there are in the 
United States to-day approximately as many people as 
are in the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Holland and all Scandinavia. The ten years’ in- 
crease alone about equals the combined populations of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. In terms of pro- 
duction and consumption, the population of the United 
States exceeds that of Russia, India or China, the only 
other countries that outrank this one in numbers. 

Thus superficially viewed, it would seem that, as al- 
ways in the past, the total and growth of population in all 
the United States may be treated only as matters of pride, 
boast and satisfaction. The absolute increase is the 
greatest yet recorded. The statistical rate of increase, 
16.1 per cent., is above the 14.1 per cent. of the preceding 
decennial period. So there would seem to be little oc- 
casion for looking beyond the mere totals. 

Those who do take the trouble to go beyond the totals 
will find much interesting and important phenomena. In 
fact, many students of the subject say that largely new 
and commonly unrecognized population tendencies repre- 
sent the most fateful phenomena in this country and 


abroad bearing on business, industry and social develop-. 


ments in the next ten to forty years. 

Impressive general totals obscure many of those tend- 
encies, notably the most startling of all, those indicating 
that the United States, together with the countries that 
absorb most of our exports, are passing into an era of 
population recession. Rates of population increase are 
falling rapidly throughout most of the Western World. 
Within the lives of middle-aged Americans, population 
increased in this country at a rate of 3 per cent. or more 
a year. During the first several years of the last 
decennial period, growth was at a rate close to 2 per cent. 
annually. During the last several years it was hardly 1% 
per cent. a year; in 1929 it probably was less than 1 per 
cent. Birth rate decline, moving faster and faster, now 
cuts natural increase in the extent of 50,000 or more a 


year. 

Economists, who cannot be ignored, find in the slowing 
up of population growth the chief cause of the puzzling 
problem of agricultural depression in this country and a 
cause of the current overproduction problem of industry. 

Involved with the slowing up of increase are phenomena 
of population distribution. 


These, as disclosed for the 
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last ten years, are of importance equal to the total and 
rate of general increase. The farms lost between four 
and five million people. Two States, New York and 
California, gained one-quarter of the increase in all the 
country. Urban populations spread out as never before. 
Hundreds of old-time villages disappeared and many in- 
dustrial towns arose newly. 

All indications are that general increase will be at a 
declining rate during the next ten years. Urbanization 
cannot continue at its recent rate much longer without 
virtually denuding farms of people. Many major 
economic readjustments are in prospect because of slow- 
ing up of population growth and the changes this 
makes in composition, as well as in age groupings. The 
readjustments may make for improved well-being. But 
if you would play safe as to population look beyond and 
beneath mere totals for these often embody elusive fac- 
tors that render them dangerously misleading. 


DIDN’T E started a- humble business. 
KNOW It grew. He used the profits 
HE WAS to expand. As the earnings in- 
SO RICH creased, so did the rate of expan- 


sion. He was so engrossed in his 
business that it never occurred to him to give of his time 
to any form of civic service. When money-raising cam- 
paigns were launched, his name never appeared near the 
top, although his city was of only moderate size. His 
enterprise grew to such magnitude that it attracted in- 
vestment bankers who were eager to issue shares in it to 
the public. The amount they offered staggered him. He 
consented to the deal—and suddenly found himself rich 
beyond all his computations. In fact, until then it had 
never occurred to him that he was wealthy. He had felt 
all along that he was contributing according to his means 
to worthy purposes. To his credit be it said that when he 
found himself in possession of millions, he greatly in- 
creased his giving. 

May it not be that there are other Americans who 
haven’t awakened to the fact that they are wealthy, men 
who have spent their whole time upbuilding a business 
and have kept putting their wealth mainly into plants, 
machinery and the like? Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the famous 
publisher, once told me that, when he informed a paper 
manufacturer with whom he had done business for years 
that he was to increase his order enormously, instead of 
receiving expressions of gratitude, he got the reply, “No, 
you don’t! I have never been able to lay my hands on any 
money. Every time I have visions of piling up some 
cash, you have come along and forced me to put it into 
more buildings and machinery.” Here was an illustration 
of a man who had become worth a lot of money but who 
hadn’t any actual money to speak of. Are there not many 
like him? or 

It is exactly a concern thus situated that investment 
bankers like to get hold of and capitalize. Thus it is that 
gigantic enterprises owned by one family are becoming 
fewer. Allowing the public to acquire an interest in them 
apparently suits all parties. 
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Ivar Kreuger Scans 
This Business World 


ONSIDER the match of com- 
ee so insignificant, so 

cheap; given away in this 
free-handed country, and within the 
means of the poorest in thriftier 
lands. Yet this same splinter of as- 
pen dipped in chemicals is a lever by 
which great nations are moved. 

The greatest of all match produc- 
ers, the Swedish Match Company, has 
an absolute monopoly in Poland, 
Peru, Greece, Ecuador, Esthonia, 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia and 
Rumania, and almost complete con- 
trol in Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, India, Japan, Turkey 
and in several countries of South 
America. Together, these countries, 
often desperately in need, have bor- 
rowed from the most powerful of all 
international trusts, the enormous 
sum of $350,000,000 at moderate in- 
terest, in exchange either for a com- 
plete monopoly of the manufacture 
and sale of matches or else the lion’s 
share of the business. 

The extraordinary man who wields 
this tremendous financial lever, the 
man who is at the head—the absolute 
dictator—of the gigantic, far-flung 
activities of the international match 
trust and its 225 subsidiaries the 
world over—forests of pine and as- 
pen, iron mines, a chain of banks, 


Europe’s Industrial Mon- 
arch Sees a New Age 
Brought on by Giant Trusts, 
Prosperity and Goodwill 


By Edwin Hill 


innumerable pulp and saw mills, 
countless factories, railroads, steam- 
ships, office buildings and apartment 
houses, with assets of upward of 
$400,000,000—Ivar Kreuger  con- 
sented at the request of ForRBEs to 
break his rule of silence and to give 
an interview which exposed his phil- 
osophy of business and his belief as 
to what is going to take place in 
world business in the rather imme- 
diate future. He described the rise 
to almost incalculable power of his 
aggregation of enterprises, all accom- 
plished through the undeviating ap- 
plication of philosophy. 

A few words about the man him- 
seli—his career and personality— 
are necessary, perhaps, to a _ full 
comprehension of his ideas. He is 
49, came to this country twenty-nine 
years ago with $100 in his pocket and 
insatiable ambition in his head, tried 
to sell real estate and made a poor 
go of it, became an engineer, worked 
on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
built bridges in Mexico and South 


Flatiron 
Building and great hotels in New 
York, as this century began, made 


Africa, constructed the 


considerable money, returned to 
Sweden, started the construction firm 
of Kreuger & Toll, which is the par- 
ent and holding company for the 
whole international match trust, and 
so became the figure he is to-day, 
the industrial monarch of Europe, 
and one of the most powerful indi- 
viduals alive. Naturally such a man 
has ideas. 

From the lofty eminence of his 
mastery of a tremendous and thor- 
oughly international business—a cos- 
mopolitan business man and a citizen 
of the world—he spoke as one might 
speak who surveys the troubled 
world from a mountain top. His 
theme, threading through the whole 
interview, was that the day has 
passed when any trading nation can 
largely and permanently prosper by 
raising up artificial barriers to trade, 
any more than an individual business 
man can largely and permanently 
prosper in a period of guerilla busi- 
ness warfare, of wasteful, good- 
will-destroying competition. 

We are on the threshold, Mr. 
Kreuger is convinced, of a new era 
of trusts and of internationalization 
of business—and with this special 
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aim and purpose: the welfare of the 
stockholder and the satisfaction of 
the consumer. The foundation of all, 
he is satisfied, will be mutual confi- 
dence and goodwill among govern- 
ment, public and owner-management 
—confidence and goodwill won out 
of the bitter experience of the past 
thirty years. Let the man who manu- 
factures more than 75 per cent. of 
all the matches used in the world 
speak for himself : 

“I do not know how to commence 
an expression of my business philos- 
ophy in any simpler fashion than to 
say that the world is swiftly cast- 
ing off its provincial habit of 
mind. Nations will remain na- 
tions, of course, but the minds of 
men are broadening to an interna- 
tional horizon. In this machine age 
we produce so enormously, so 
rapidly, that home markets—na- 
tional markets—are not enough. 
We must go abroad to sell a large 
part of our production. Tell me, 
to what nation this does not ap- 
ply? To all, we know. Well 
then, how is business gained? 
Do we win customers by blows 
and abuse or by smiles and little 
acts of friendship and service? 
The question is absurd, of course. 
Yet nations must act precisely as 
individuals act if they are to 
achieve proportionate results. 

“T may be pardoned, I trust, for 
referring to your tariff. I doubt 
if America has done anything in 
the past twenty years to stir up 
more ill-feeling and resentment 
abroad—all over the world—than 
she has done by putting up this 
high tariff wall over which Euro- 
pean business can hardly climb. 
From my viewpoint, seeing the 
business world as a whole, know- 
ing the feeling abroad and informed 
of the reprisals that are in the mak- 
ing, I say that your tariff is a very 
dangerous piece of legislation for the 
good of your business. You are in- 
viting costly trade wars. 


66 OREOVER, I am convinced 
the practical certainty, as 
far back as a year and a half ago, 
that a higher tariff was coming, was 
what led to the financial stringency 
and stock market crash at the end 
of 1929. As far back as a year 
and a half ago Europe saw what was 
coming and began reprisals which lit- 
tle by little, but with increasing mo- 
mentum, cut down your foreign trade, 
gradually but surely produced busi- 
ness depression and unemployment in 
your country and thus undermined 
the foundations of confidence. 
“I speak thus of the tariff and its 
probable dangers because it illustrates 
what I am saying, that nowadays 





there must be goodwill and confidence 
among trading nations as among 
trading individuals. If one nation or 
another seeks some special advantage 
by tactics which other nations con- 
sider unfair or extortionate the con- 
sequences are inevitable, and the 
nation which adopts such tactics can- 
not escape its share of the loss or 
damage. Reprisals have begun 
against you in Canada, Australia and 
Germany, and are in the making in 
many other countries that have been 
good customers of the United States. 
Some sort of trade union may be 


Ivar Kreuger, one of the world’s 
greatest capitalists, gives to 
FORBES these views of the com- 
ing day: 


1. We are about to enter a great 
new Age of Trusts. 


2. The high tariff wall is bound 
to bring tariff wars. 


3. The trusts alone can beat the 
tariff. 


4. Public opinion is the most 
effective brake against big 
business greed. 


5. Big business is the primary 
agent of economic progress in 
the world. 


6. Break down mass production 
and you cripple prosperity. 


7. Big business can finance im- 
poverished nations safely. 


8. Europe can now hold its own, 
financially, with the United 
States. 


formed against you. Your exports 
will fall off heavily, first in motor 
cars and films and subsequently in a 
wide variety of goods. It is lament- 
able and unnecessary and most un- 
reasonable and unscientific. Business 
should not be done that way. You 
cannot hamper or embarrass your 
neighbor in this close-knit world 
without injuring yourself. 

“The tariff will not only cut deeply 
into your foreign trade, which, in 
the case of some industries amounts 
to fully a third of the whole revenue, 
but it will retard the paying of the 
war debts justly due to you. There 
should be no question in the mind of 
any European as regards the fairness 
and justness of the debts and their 
terms, but acceptance of the principle 
scarcely furthers payment. In the 
whole world there is not enough gold 
to pay the aggregate of those war 
debts. How, then, are they to be 
satisfied? Naturally in kind—in raw 
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materials or manufactured goods. 
But you raise up such a tariff wall 
that your debtors must turn back 
with their goods on their shoulders. 
They cannot scale it. They not only 
turn back, but they turn back re- 
sentfully, full of ill-will toward your 
country and your institutions. These 
are not agreeable things to think 
about, but I believe in stating facts 
as they are, not as we might desire 
them to be. 

“No, these selfish, old-fashioned 
competitions among nations no 
longer pay in such an age as the one 

in which we live, where we must 

produce enormously and sell enor- 
mously in order to maintain a high 
scale of wages and a high level of 
living. It is all simple enough 
when politics and greed are elim- 
inated—or would be. Goodwill is 
what pays—goodwill and mutual- 

ity of interests. That is how I 

built up my enterprises. That is 

how any country must do business. 
“T am convinced that we are 
about to enter a great new Age of 

Trusts of enormous consolida- 

tions and associations in industry 

which will have roots in many 
countries and which will bring 
about hitherto undreamed of econ- 
omies and refinements largely 
to the benefit of the stockholder 
and consumer. I believe that such 
great international trusts as are 
beginning to appear will do more 
to bring peace and friendly feeling 
to the world than all the treaties 
and conferences. All over the 
world people afe discarding their 
suspicion and hostility to trusts 
and are learning what such con- 
solidations mean. 

“You remember that here in the 

United States some thirty years 
ago you had a muckraking period 
in which the then new trusts were 
savagely denounced, held up to 
scorn and pictured as robbers and 
betrayers of the people. That 
point of view was due largely to the 
undoubted fact that many of the 
men who controled the great enter- 
prises were working solely for their 
own pockets. 


—_— where will you find that 
condition to-day? Almost 
every important corporation or trust 
is owned by hundreds, or thousands 
or even hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders. Emphasis has been laid 
upon efficient and honest manage- 
ment for the benefit of the stock- 
holders. Capital has become a part- 
ner with labor and is no longer a 
conscienceless master and driver. 
And this has brought us to the door- 
step of a new age of trusts, greater 
(Continued on page 29) 
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a Spur to Business 
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[TT is beginning to 
| grow clear that 160 
altogether too 
much doom has been 


By SETH AXLEY 


THE TURNING POINT? 
Wholesale Commodity Prices (1913100) 





Once prices are sta- 
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possibly be trusted to 
cure almost every economic pain we 
have suffered in the last several 
years. A worse calamity would 
strike if prices should go back up. 

Briefly, a drop in the general price 
level immediately increases purchas- 
ing power for consumers. Since it 
does, and thereby sets goods moving, 
it soon clears out congested inven- 
tories. It does even more—it stimu- 
lates new trade and widens markets 
for everything that has dropped. 
Very shortly it brings relaxation of 
credit. By eliminating the futile 
competition of weak producers, it 
also helps solve the puzzling problem 
of overcapacity. Finally, it gives 
domestic producers natural protec- 
tion against the inroads of foreign 
competitors, and even stimulates our 
sales abroad, notwithstanding the de- 
pression in countries supplying many 
of the raw materials. 

It should be unnecessary to explain 
how a general decline is a boon to 
consumers, even those who are also 
Producers or merchants. When a 
bargain is offered in particular cases 
there is very little uncertainty about 
its advantage—as when an excursion 
rate over a holiday is offered at half- 
Price, or when a line of hats or 
dresses is advertised for special sale. 
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Yet when all goods decline, most buy- 
ers feel that they are somehow car- 
rying off the very family plate of the 
merchants and manufacturers. But 
unless the prices advance again sud- 
denly, this is not true, for business 
men can restock on a basis corre- 
sponding to that at which they have 
sold. The inventory held at the com- 
mencement of the drop may be sold 
at a loss and, if bulky, for even less 
than the debt owed on it, but when 
that loss is taken all worry is ended. 


T is not the general level of prices 

which is of most concern to the 
merchant; it is margin of profit and 
speed of turnover. But when prices 
decline, the margin of profit usually 
widens. One statistical organization 
has recently shown that retail prices 
declined only 6 per cent. from last 
year’s high to the end of March of 
this year, while wholesale prices 
were declining 10 per cent. Also, 
many concerns in late years steadilv 
lowered the selling prices of their 
products, yet steadily increased their 
margin of profit. What business 
wants are prices that are stable and 
uniform between industries, so thaf 
the relation will be considered fair 
and consequently conducive to trade. 


adi tries. The consumer 
at a disadvantage in 
trading is a handicap to even the 
flourishing producer, for a crip- 
pled customer limits his market. 
People who were producing sugar at 
1% cents a pound had no fair trading 
power for coffee at 18 cents a pound. 
With silver at the lowest price in his- 
tory, producers could only look on 
with their hands in their pockets at 
copper which was held at 18 cents a 
pound. These inequalities block 
trade. For this very reason high 
prices are constantly being under- 
mined; disadvantages are constantly 
being corrected by the whole force 
of economic law. In fact, it was 
precisely such unbalanced relation- 
ships that set the whole price struc- 
ture toppling at the end of last year. 
The old price level at which so 
many industries were trying to 
function was out of date. Prices 
that stood in the way of trade simply 
had to be lowered to a level in keep- 
ing with the purchasing power of 
buyers in other industries. It was a 
case of either a low price or no busi- 
ness, and in such a conflict price 
never wins. 
It becomes clear now that a drop 
in general prices is a benefit to every 
consumer. When goods are brought 


within reach of the market, they be- 
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gin to move and congested inventories 
vanish. This inevitable result has 
just been demonstrated in the case of 
copper. As soon as_ producers 
dropped the price from 18 cents a 
pound to 12 cents, they sold more 
copper in one week than ever before in 
the history of the business. Clearly, 
copper broke because business had al- 
most stopped. But the reduced price 
not only moved the congested in- 
ventories, it also brought an imme- 
diate benefit to consumers using cop- 
per in the manufatcure of other 
products. Likewise, the low price of 
sugar and extreme concessions in 
cocoa were a decided boon to manu- 
facturers of chocolate; the drop in 
wheat was of special interest to bak- 
ing companies ; 14 cents cotton and 14 
cents rubber were of uncommon 
value to manufacturers of rubber 
tires. It is easy to see that the drop 
in price has not been altogether a net 
loss. 

In addition to clearing the market 
and setting goods moving, a low price 
is the traditional stimulant of new 
business. The late Vice-President 
Marshall’s_ celebrated observation, 
during the inflation period following 
the War, that what this country 
needed was a good 5 cent cigar, may 
have recognized simply that the coun- 
try wanted a smoke, but it implied 
the fundamental business principle 
that a low-priced product sells. In 
fact, the 5 cent cigar has become the 
single hope of the cigar trade, as al- 
most no other department is growing. 
A similar lesson was learned by the 
United States postal service, in its 
effort to stimulate the use of air mail. 


THIRD benefit of far-reaching 

consequences, brought by the 
drop in prices, is the easing of credit. 
Although the complaint is often heard 
that the slack demand for credit is 
due to dull trade, it strangely over- 
looks the obvious fact that a mer- 
chant is required to borrow less on 
his inventory when it is worth only 
$100,000 than when it is worth $125,- 
000. The slackness and low rates are 
attributable partly to the fact that 
not so much credit is needed when 
prices are low. Not only is this bene- 
fit permanent, but it has. such enor- 
mous potentialities for increasing 
the flow of goods and sponsoring the 
development of new inventions that 
it is impossible to overestimate it. 

At the same time, relaxation in the 
volume of credit at once tends to dis- 
sipate the recent worry over the 
threatened shortage of gold. Be- 
cause economists have observed that 
the world’s trade is expanding at the 
rate of about 3 per cent. per annum, 
whereas the gold is accruing to bank- 
ing reserves at about only 2 per cent. 
per annum, this discrepancy pro- 











The Stock Market “If” 


(With Appropriate Blushes at Thought 
of Mr. Kipling) 


F il YOU can sell your stock while all 
about you 
Are holding theirs and buying in some 
more ; 
If you can keep this up while all men 
doubt you— 
Can listen to their jibes and not get 
sore; 

If you can take a tip for what it’s worth, 
And never use it, matter not its source, 
If you can play and lose—and lose with 

mirth— 


And beat right back with all your force; 


If you can buy a stock when all the 
others 
Are selling theirs as fast as they can 
sell; 


When none of them would even trust 
their brothers 
And the blasted, bloomin’ 
gone—pell-mell— 
If you can make a killing and not so 
much as grin, 
So that neither friend nor foe will 
know you've won— 
So that none will know that you were 
even in— 
Why, then, I think, you'll make a pile, 
my son! 


market's 


—Millard Milburn Rice. 


(Reprinted by special permission from 
Saturday Evening Post. Copyright 1929 5 
The Curtis Publishing Company.) 





duced growing concern. It was fore- 
seen that before long the banking 
systems of the world would be handi- 
capped in accommodating business 
and that the eventual cost of credit 
might stifle new enterprise and cramp 
even ordinary trade. Business men 
who were alarmed assumed that the 
price level would remain fixed; but 
the theoretical cult was holding its 
breath lest the price level should col- 
lapse. It was hoped that wise regu- 
lation of credit would let the level 
down easily. But long before the 
pinch threatened, the cure arrived— 
the dreaded collapse came, and 
credit is cheap at last. It will prob- 
ably be many years before the ques- 
tion of a shortage of gold again 
gives business men a tremor. 

As a still further benefit of the 
price decline, it may not be too much 
to expect that it may end the baffling 
overcapacity of the postwar period. 
In some mysterious way, nearly all 
industries have developed a capacity 
for turning out more goods than they 
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can sell. Mass producers alone have 
more capacity than is required for 
the normal needs of the market, yet 
in every line they are harrassed by 
innumerable hangers-on. It has be- 
come evident that not all can be sup- 
ported. The difficulties arising have 
led to agreements and arrangements 
of various kinds, whereby prices are 
held up or output restricted ; but, one 
by one, all these arrangements have 
failed. Now, almost out of a clear 
sky, the drastic drop in prices seems 
to have brought a natural remedy. 
For at present levels at which goods 
must be sold, only the most favored 
producers, with reserves to sustain 
the loss in inventory or with power 
to command credit for another, are 
able.to survive the emergency. The 
rest are forced to lock up and move 
on. It is still true that new pur- 
chases can be made on a correspond- 
ingly low basis, but the millstone 
about the necks of the marginal pro- 
ducers are the debts incurred on the 
old basis. These debts are the in- 
exorable power which is rigorously 
putting an end to the futile competi- 
tion and the overcapacity of the last 
several years. This culling process 
always appears wasteful and regret- 
ful. Yet material progress is 
achieved only at this price. 


INALLY, the drop in commod- 
ity prices may provide this coun- 
try with a natural protection from 
foreign competition such as may make 
the scheming of politicians over tariffs 
seem like paltry play. For the 
higher prices are built up, the more 
irresistibly are sellers invited. On 
the other hand, as our prices drop, 
they put us more nearly on the levels 
of other countries and thereby tend 
to nullify their occasional advantages. 
Particular alarm is felt, however, 
over our chances of selling to coun- 
tries suffering from the collapse in 
raw material prices. But it is for- 
gotten that, whatever they bring 
these raw materials do sell, and they 
represent some purchasing power. 
When they are cheap, fabricators of 
other products from them, or con- 
sumers directly, gain at once. What 
they gain becomes additional pur- 
chasing power for our goods and all 
others, and the profit returns to the 
distressed countries in the form of 
either stronger demand or loans— 
all with the effect of sustaining trade 
and restoring equality of price. 

A new era in activity and in ac- 
complishment may be far nearer than 
we can now appreciate. Undoubt- 
edly, the major handicaps are now’ 
removed. It is time, therefore, that 
we were looking through the gloom 
occasioned by the loss from falling 
prices, to the opportunities which low 
prices are opening in every direction. 
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66 ERT was an office boy,” said 
Chester A. Moores, president 
of the Portland Realty Board, “and 
he was a good one. When I was 
in the office of 
the Oregon Land 
Company Bert act- 
ed as file clerk as 
well. That was in 
Salem, back in 
1888-1891.” 

“T tell you, the 
lad was thorough,” 
said Ben S. Cook, 
former manager. He was the best 
office boy we ever had.” 

He was talking to members of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

“We used to get hundreds of let- 
ters a week, and Bert could put any 
letter we wanted into our hands in 
Spent his odd 
time making real estate maps. Had 
a notion that the added millions com- 
ing into our population was bound to 
make farm lands of greatly increased 
value. 

“He used to hoe the onion patch. 
He read geometry when he had time 
to himself. Then came a time when 
a member of the staff of Leland Stan- 
ford University came through the 
town. The college was about ready 
to open its doors. 

“Need an office boy at the Univer- 
sity?’ asked the man who had watched 
the drawing of those real estate 
maps. 

““Here’s an office boy who is ready 
to take on a likely young University,’ 
he continued’ in a bantering tone. 

“Tt happened, though, that the Uni- 
versity did need an office boy and 
Bert was offered the place and a $5 
a week raise over the pay of the Ore- 
gon Land Company. 

“Bert received his extra, along 
with a chance at a $6,500 a year job 
that was later awaiting him at the 
end of his University years. It was 
a good job. The realty company 
wrote a recommendation for him 
when he applied for it. Later there 
were other jobs of some world note, 
in China, and in Belgium, and other 
places.” 

The office boy and file clerk who 
knew where to find a letter in less 
than a minute was Herbert Hoover. 


R. E. W. KEMMERER, of 
Princeton, on his return re- 
cently from the Orient after one 
of his periodic trips to act as “money 
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doctor” to nations that are experi- 
encing difficulty with their currency, 
related this anecdote: 

“A woman and her son were visit- 
ing the Taj Mahal. The father, who 
was living in the United States, was 
very much concerned with the im- 
pression the Taj would have on the 
mother, and so it was arranged that 
the son should cable the father after 
the mother had seen the Taj. The 
description that the son gave was 
likewise short and effective. The 
cable ran like this: 

““Taj wins; mother dumb,” 


ERE chance, taking the form 

of nervous clumsiness, brought 
Francois Coty, head of Coty, Inc., his 
first order. 

A stripling youth, just starting the 
manufacture of perfume, M. Coty 
went to one of the leading Paris de- 
partment stores with a sample of his 
wares. The buyer refused to listen 
to the young man; wouldn’t even let 
him open the bottle containing the 
sample. 

Shaking with nervousness and cha- 
grin, the youthful Coty turned to go. 
A few feet away the bottle slipped 
from his trembling fingers and broke 
on the floor, releasing the odor of his 
perfume. The odor attracted the at- 
tention of customers at the perfume 
counter. They immediately insisted 
on buying that perfume. 

Young Coty was called back by the 
now decidedly crestfallen buyer, and 
received the first order for a busi- 
ness which has since grown to world- 
wide importance. 


OLONEL J. W. APPERSON, 

a Southerner himself, was 

laughing over the careless attitude of 

some southern merchants toward 
business—prospective and actual. 

“One day last Summer,” he re- 


called, “I had one of my assistants 
telephone a certain hardware store. 
There was a wait of several minutes 
and then a drawling female voice 
answered with the usual ‘hello.’ 

““T am talking for Colonel Apper- 
son, explained my office. ‘The 
Colonel wants you to send over a 
box of sticky fly paper.’ 

“*Just a minute,’ came back the 
clerk’s voice. A wait of another four 
minutes, and then: 

“ “Tell the Colonel there is no more 
sticky fly paper. Mr. Jones, he done 
had some early in the Spring but it 
sold so fast he just didn’t order no 
more—that’s why.’ ” 


ROVER LOENING, who re- 
cently sold his interest in the 
Loening Aeronautical Corporation to 
the Curtiss-Wright group, is the 
holder of a “best 
seller” record few 
literary stars ever 
equalled. 

He was general 
manager for Or- 
ville Wright after 
Wilbur Wright 
died, and left that 
post to found 
Uncle Sam’s division of aeronautical 
engineering. In that early day of 
high fatality rates he discovered that 
the army pilots did not know why 
planes flew. So he taught them aero- 
nautical science. 

Wishing to publish these lectures, 
he obtained from the War Depart- 
ment an order for 60 copies at $5 per 
copy. To this $300 he added $500 
of his own and had his little book 
privately printed. From time to time 
there was demand for a few more 
copies. Then the war broke out and 
one day J. P. Morgan & Company 
dropped in on Loening an order for 
5,000 copies at full list price. Abroad 
there were thousands of young men 
who were being taught to fly over 
the lines in France, and in all the 
world, it was said, there was only 
this one real text-book on military 
aviation. 

The first job lot had scarcely been 
delivered when the Morgan firm, 
purchasers for the Allies, ordered a 
second 5,000. 

This sales record continued until 
Loening had sold nine editions, 45,- 
000 copies. All were privately print- 
ed; and since the reprint rate was 
low, the net earnings of this book of 
very hard fact approached $200,000. 
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An independent 
store’s exterior 


Wholesalers Co-operating 
to Let Retailers Make 
More Profits Helb Them 
to Beat Chains Every Time 
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An interior that 
equals any chain 





The Independent Grocer 
Finds “A WAY OUT!” 


HEY call 

these or- 

ganizations 
“voluntary 
chains,” and 
ther sponsors 
aggressively 
claim that they 
offer an eventual 
“way out” in 
distribution, 
sounder from a 
management 
point of view than chain stores, more 
efficient than independents going it 
entirely alone. A very important 
claim, if true. How about it? 

In spite of many advantages, chain 
stores admittedly suffer from certain 
well-known disadvantages. Inde- 
pendents, likewise, have both special 
advantages and disadvantages, and 
individuals among them only too 
often confess, by closing their doors 
or selling out at a loss, that they are 
unable to stay in business in compe- 
tition with the chains. So it is only 





J. Frank Grimes 


natural to. ask, why not some com- 
promise form designed to secure as 
many as possible of the advantages 
of both methods, with few of the dis- 
advantages ? 


That, in a word, is the 


An interview with 
J. FRANK GRIMES 


President, Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance 


By NEIL’ M. CLARK ° 


thgught and purpose behind the vol- 
untary chains. 

It is too early to say of voluntary 
chains in general, that the answer to 
the questions they raise is conclu- 
sively “Yes” or “No.” Some of 
them, however, in a short number of 
years, have been astonishingly suc- 
cessful, and their methods are highly 
instructive. A number of people are, 
or should be, interested in what they 
are up to: manufacturers considering 
possible large new outlets; whole- 
salers who are in doubt as to whether 
they are to be allowed to stay upon 
the face of the earth; independent 
merchants who find in the chains a 
growing menace; and perhaps all 
who are interested in keeping pros- 
perity steadily in our midst .. . for 
the voluntary chains claim a finger in 
that pie, too! 

The Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
is no doubt the largest and most suc- 
cessful of the voluntary chains. Just 
as chain stores gained their first and 
largest headway in groceries, so has 


the voluntary chain progressed most 
rapidly in that field; but the idea is 
being extended also to drugs, dry 
goods, hardware and other lines. Be- 
tween eight and nine thousand mer- 
chants in 35 States are members of 
the Independent Grocers’ Alliance, or 
I. G. A., as it is usually called, mak- 
ing it in point of number of stores 
and volume of sales, the second 
largest retail grocery outlet in the 
country. And the Alliance has been 
in existence only four years! 

What is the net teaching of these 
years, as those within the movement 
see it? 

“Two facts,” says Frank 
Grimes, president of the I. G. A.. 
“seem perfectly clear to us: 

“ 1—When chain stores survive 
and thrive, it is because of the in- 
efficiency of independent competi- 
tion; but 

“ 2—Do away with that ineff- 
ciency, whether by voluntary associa- 
tion or other means, and the inde- 
pendent merchant has the edge on 
the chains every time.” 

Mr. Grimes cited a case. 

“In a certain eastern State,” he 
said, “one national chain was very 
strong in a district where we operate. 
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Now unless they have some special 
purpose, the chains usually will not 
continue operating a store unless it 
returns a profit. In this district, the 
last store of that chain has just closed 
its doors! 

“IT do not mean to say this is 
typical. But that it could happen in 
even one thriving community is signi- 
ficant. And the general picture, the 
picture which is typical, is this: in- 
dependent merchants who were dis- 
couraged, disgruntled, desperate, per- 
haps almost ready to sell out for al- 
most nothing; hampered by shelf- 
clingers and unbalanced stocks; often 
with unattractive and poorly ar- 
ranged stores; without clear-cut 
programs of advertising, buying, 
selling, managing, cost-keeping, 
financing; barely getting by— 
such merchants, I say, have as a 
result of joining the voluntary 
chain, practically revolutionized 
their stores and turned small net 
profits (or none) into very hand- 
some yields. 

“This happens daily and is 
commonplace with us. I have in 
mind a store in a Kansas town of 
about 1,200 people. It is a gen- 
eral store, with a good-sized de- 
partment devoted to groceries. In 
1927 the total business of the 
store amounted to $110,000. 
which was very good, but the net 
profit was only $1,300. The store 
had been in an equally unsatis- 
factory state for several years; 
good volume of sales, miserable 
rate of profit, chain stores captur- 
ing most of the quick-yield busi- 
ness. 

“In 1928, when it first became 
a member of the voluntary chain, this 
store did a business of $142,000, and 
the net profit was $11,000. The dif- 
ference between a net return on sales 
of 1.18 per cent. and 7.74 per cent.” 
Mr. Grimes concluded, “is just about 
the difference between essential fail- 
ure and a very substantial success.” 

What is the story of this voluntary 
chain? How and why did it come 
into being? Is it a means of pooling 
buying orders, and nothing more? 
Does the merchant really retain his 
individuality and independence? If 
so, is his loyalty to the organization 
more than nominal? What part, if 
any, does the wholesaler play? What 
are the results? And how are they 
secured ? 

Let Mr. Grimes answer these and 
related questions. 

“The I. G. A. came into being as 
an immediate result of the vision and 
necessities of a firm of public ac- 
countants. The William W. Thomp- 
son Company had developed an ex- 
tensive clientele among wholesalers 
and manufacturers, particularly in 
tood lines, budgeting their expenses 








and auditing their books. Chain 
store development threatened to wipe 
wholesale grocers right off the map. 
Casting about for some way to save 
our wholesale clients from ruin we 
hit on the idea of developing the vol- 
untary chain in a modest way, not 
anticipating at all that it would grow 
as it has grown. That was the im- 
mediate financial urge. 

“Most people agree that this 
country’s prosperity was based on in- 
dividual initiative. The opportunity 
to ‘go into business for himself’ has 
always been an American citizen’s 
preeminent economic advantage. We 


_ progress of the chain 

stores to where they are do- 
ing about 45 per cent. of all the 
grocery business is causing 
wholesale and retail grocers to 
change their methods. The 
Food Institute census shows 
there are 421 groups with at 
least 54,000 retail members 
who have been forced into 
the new business theory of 
working together. New princi- 
ples of distribution relation- 
ship and operation are emerg- 
ing through the voluntary co- 

operation of independents. 


saw that opportunity, threatened by 
the advance of chain stores. 

“The opportunity had already been 
curtailed. It is not easy, for an am- 
bitious young man to-day to go into 
business for himself as a steel manu- 
facturer—not easy, in the sense that 
it was fifty years ago. It takes too 
much money. The larger producing 
units make for economy of operation, 
and the man starting small is at a 
very great disadvantage: so great 
that he may never be able to succeed. 
Therefore, in manufacturing, the 
hired man is more and more the man. 

“We saw similar methods invading 
the retail field with the effort of 
chain stores to dominate. We dis- 
covered that independent merchants 
by the hundreds were being forced 
out of business. But we also per- 
ceived that manufacturing and dis- 
tributive functions are not absolutely 
parallel in all respects, and that the 
natural economies of large-scale op- 
eration do not apply to the latter 
beyond a certain point and under 
certain conditions. 

“Well then,’ we asked, ‘is it nec- 
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essary that this last field in which a 
man can go in for himself with rela- 
tively little trouble—the retail field— 
should be closed—thus putting up 
the bars pretty definitely on one of 
the fundamental features of Amer- 
ican economic life?’ 

“We did not think this was a good 
thing, or necessary. We considered. 
and still consider it, a menace of 
first-rate importance. Therefore, the 
I. G. A. was founded firmly on this 
aggressive principle, among others: 
the way should be kept open so that 
the ordinary man in the United 
States can get into business for him- 

self, and stay in business, tf he 
wants to. 

“Now, it is perfectly obvious 
in storekeeping as elsewhere that 
the fittest survive, and those who 
are hopelessly unfit perish. If 
the independent merchant could 
not find a way to make himself 
fit for survival in the race with 
chains, then we knew he would 
not survive, no matter how badly 
we or anybody else felt about it. 

“The I. G. A. was therefore 
designed as a means of helping 
the small independent grocer to 
become fit for survival; to place 
him on a competitive parity with 
his big neighbors. To accom- 
plish this aim, it was necessary 
to work out a scheme for giving 
independents the chief advan- 
tages that chain stores enjoy, 
without in any way imperilling 
the very great advantages that 
go with independent ownership. 

“Briefly, the plan _ includes 
three allied groups, without inter- 
ownership: a headquarters or- 

ganization; wholly independent 
wholesalers ; and wholly independent 
retail members. 

“Pooled buying is one of the very 
important tasks,.but not the only one. 
By no means! Pooled effort is also 
carried on in advertising, credits and 
collections, merchandising methods 
cost-keeping, expense control and 
store policies. We do not ask for 
absolute uniformity from our mem- 
bers, do not expect and do not want 
it, for the individuality and private 
initiative of each merchant is the 
thing we are specially striving to pre- 
serve and aid. 

“The wholesalers in the group are 
selected with the utmost pains, and 
each one is given a rigidly-defined 
territory beyond which he agrees not 
to go with I. G. A. products or mer- 
chants, and within which he is fully 
protected against encroachment by 
other I. G. A. wholesalers. 

“The retail member pays $3.50 a 
week. That is all. Whatever profit 
the store makes, is his; there is no 
levy on him in any way. He agrees 
to do three things: 


‘ 
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“1—To concentrate his buying 
through I. G. A. wholesalers ; 
“2—To have his store remodelled 


in accord with I. G. A. plans; 


“3—To accept the guidance of 
headquarters as to essential policies. 


“If there were nothing more to the 
plan than the saving in time for the 
merchant through concentrating his 
buying ; that of itself would be a not- 
abie gain. The typical independent 
grocer who buys here, there and 
everywhere, is not often very much 
of a merchandiser, a sales manager: 
he does not have time to be, for he 
is too much taken up with his job as 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee for visiting salesmen! 

“Almost inevitably, the man who 
scatters his buying in this way, buys 
more of some things than he should, 
and less of others. And all along 
the line, there is a tremendous waste 
of effort. Studies have shown, for 
example, that these grocer members 
used to spend an average of $70 a 
month with each wholesaler dealt 
with; in many cases they spent no 
more than $20 or $25 a month—and 
it costs a wholesaler $2 to put an 
order through the house! As mem- 
bers of the I. G. A., the merchants 
spend an average of $900 per month 
with the I. G. A. wholesalers.” 

What becomes of the $3.50 per 
week paid by the retail member? The 
sum, amounting in all to $182 a year, 
is turned over to the wholesaler, and 
he in turn distributes it by a rigid 
budget plan as follows: 

All of $108 per year goes to an 
advertising company which provides 
window displays, posters, banners 
and interior displays, placards, 
changed every week. It also pro- 
vides mats with art work and draw- 
ings to be used in 300 newspapers 
weekly. It provides each member re- 
tailer every other week a minimum 
of 250 copies of I. G. A. “Store 
News,’ with the retailer’s name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number, which 
is sent to a carefully selected mail- 
ing list. 


HEN $10 per year goes to head- 

quarters as profit; and $64 re- 
mains with the wholesaler, which he is 
obliged by contract to pay for news- 
papers and other advertising for the 
I. G. A. members in his district. 

A special fund, the income of 
which comes from various special 
discounts and allowances where un- 
usual drives are made, is under the 
direction of headquarters, and head- 
quarters is under contract to use all 
of this money for an advertising cam- 
paign over the radio and in magazines 
of national circulation, and other 
mediums of general national pub- 
licity. 





“The first thing we do upon en- 
rolling a new merchant member,” Mr. 
Grimes continued, “is to hold a 
thorough storecleaning. Our store 
engineers go in and take an inventory 
of everything as is. Invariably they 
find unbalanced stocks: undesirable 
duplications in some lines, shortages 
in others. 

“These are not selling faults. They 
are buying faults. A persuasive or 
insistent salesman said: 

“*Buy this!’ 

“And the merchant, forgetting or 
neglecting to check up, yielded. Any- 
how, he ‘thought he could sell it.’ 


6s HEN such purchases are 

made repeatedly by a mer- 
chant, as they are made by the aver- 
age independent grocer, stock invest- 
ment climbs, ready cash gets scarce, 
sales and profits decline, and the 
merchant, positive that something is 
wrong but not sure what, lays his 
troubles to the door of chain stores. 
And in a sense he is right; for the 
chains are not foolish enough to ham- 
per themselves in competition by any 
such hit-or-miss buying. 

“Our store engineers, then, make a 
thorough clean-up, providing the 
merchant first of all with a well- 
balanced, clean, readily saleable stock. 
The store is given a new appearance 
by remodelling and painting (all 
I. G. A. stores look alike), after 
which a grand opening sale is staged, 
and the excess stock is sold for what 
it will bring, usually a very welcome 
sum in ready cash. From this point 
on, the merchant has steady, reliable, 
intelligent guidance in his buying 
from a single wholesale salesman 
who becomes in effect a regional 
supervisor. 

“The merchant, then, concentrates 
his buying with one wholesaler. The 
wholesalers, in turn, concentrate their 
buying of I. G. A. merchandise 
through the headquarters organiza- 
tion. By this means, great savings 
are effected. 

“A single unifying thought or 
principle runs through the I. G. A. 
from top to bottom, and I suppose 
it is due to this more than to any 
other one thing that our organization 
has prospered. The principle is: 
Everybody we come in contact with, 
in our organization or out of it, must 
profit by the contact. 

“If at any point that does not hap- 
pen, then to that extent our entire 
program falls down. When I say 
‘everybody,’ I mean that: manufac- 
turers or farmers from whom we 
buy, wholesalers, the retail merchants 
who are our members, customers, and 
in addition, each individual in each 
group: the wholesaler’s salesmen, the 
retailer’s clerks, etc. Our efforts are 
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of course, concentrated on offering 
the lowest possible retail prices, with 
service the customers like, yet we 
aim to do it in such fashion that the 
merchant and wholesaler make a bet- 
ter net profit than before, and wages 
can be raised, while the manufactur- 
er, though selling his product for a 
less unit price, actually makes a 
greater total net profit. 

“This is a point of more than 
minor significance. There has been 
a good deal of talk the last few 
years, and a rather wide acceptance 
of the idea that general prosperity 
rests directly on the high earnings 
of a large number of individuals— 
great masses of people, in fact, whose 
earnings are simply consuming power 
by another name. How far, then, 
can we wisely go in the direction of 
gouging and bringing pressure to 
bear to secure reduced prices from 
producers? 

“The following incident occurred. 
A farmer drove to town with a truck- 
load of potatoes. A chain-store buyer 
in that town looked at them, liked 
them, and bargained to get the whole 
load at a certain price per bushel—a 
fair enough price at the time. 

“The chain then turned around and 
offered these potatoes to their cus- 
tomers—at cost. Made a ‘leader’ of 
them, in other words, at a loss to 
themselves. 

“This act immediately established 
the retail price of potatoes in that 
town. Other merchants had to fall 
in line or lose business. But it did 
more. The next farmer who came 
to town with potatoes was met with 
a hard-to-answer argument. 

““Look here,’ he was told, ‘pota- 
toes are selling in the stores at this 
price per bushel. How can we pay 
you the same? We must make a 
profit. We'll pay you 10 cents less.’ 


66 HAT price no doubt repre- 

sented an actual loss to the 
farmer. But what was he to do? 
The market was already made. He 
could, of course, carry his potatoes 
home in disgust and wait for a later 
day ; but in all probability that would 
merely mean delaying the taking of 
his loss. 

“My point is this. That farmer and 
all others like him was not only a 
seller—he was also a _ consumer. 
Multiply such transactions by the 
millions, and you can easily effect a 
decreased farm earning power of 
hundreds of millions. 

Is tt wholly a coincidence that the 
period of acute farm depression has 
coincided so closely with the period 
of the great emergence of ‘chain 
stores? Dare we forget that when 
the earning power of a numerous 
group is cut, its consuming power is 
likewise cut ?—and that between con- 
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suming power and general prosperity 
there is evidently an intimate inter- 
dependence? 

“We hold it to be basic that the 


people we deal with must profit. All 


of them. , 

“More than once, manufacturers 
have proposed to sell us merchandise 
at prices which we realized must 
represent a loss to them. They 
wanted the volume in a lump. We 
are just as keen as anybody to buy 
low. But when we investigated and 
found our suspicions justified, we 
have refused to accept such offers, 
except on the basis of sending in 
ehgineers to determine whether, with 
improved production methods, the 
goods can be furnished at the low 
price and still leave a profit for the 
producer. 

“We have done a good deal in this 
direction. One case was coffee. As 
a general rule, grocers have come to 
consider coffee one of those ‘con- 
venience’ items that has to be car- 
ried, though without benefit of profit. 
We dislike all such items on principle, 
and made a special drive to develop 
a brand of coffee that could be pro- 
duced with a profit, and sold at a 
profit by both wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and yet would reach the con- 
sumer at a price low enough to com- 
pete with any brand of similar qual- 
ity. This was done. The first week’s 
sales of the new brand amounted, on 
a special drive, to more than 1,400,- 
000 pounds; and the volume is short- 
ly expected to reach about 1,000,000 
pounds per week. 


‘6 N line with this fundamental 

principle of profit for all, is the 
policy of raising wages. Some of 
the chains are liberal in this respect ; 
but a majority of them, it seems, 
have not appreciated the basic eco- 
nomics underlying Henry Ford’s 
wage policies, and their practice is 
to pay clerks less and less per hour. 

“Our policy is just the opposite: 
to pay more and more. We have no 
direct say in the matter, but members 
are guided by our advice, and we 
recommend a bonus plan for retail 
clerks that enables them to get what 
they earn. The wholesaler’s sales- 
men likewise earn more than they did 
before ; the number of customers they 
call on is greatly reduced, but the 
volume of business secured from 
each one is greatly increased, so that 
their commissions average much 
more.”’ 

So much, briefly, for methods. 
What about results? Some figures 
have already been given. The follow- 
Ing are some more. 

“There has. been,” said Mr. 
Grimes, “an increase in business of 
56 per cent. per store among I. G. A. 





Big men are the result of what 
they DO—not of what they WISH. 


Architecture tells us that the firm- 
est foundation is a SQUARE—so 
do our prison records. 


Success lies in finding out what 
you like best to do and then sticking 
to it to the exclusion of all else 
through hell and high water. 


There is no such thing as IN- 
COME without OUTPUT. 


A man is great in exact proportion 
as it would be hard to get along 
WITHOUT him. 


Tip to salesmen: the bee that gets 
the honey doesn’t hang around the 
hive. 


There are three times in a man’s 
life when it pays him to do his very 
best; yesterday, to-day and to-mor- 
row. 


Too often a man tries so hard to 
make money that, after he gets it, he 
hasn’t enough breath left to enjoy it. 


The mind of man can solve most 
riddles, but no man yet has ever been 
able to tell what he would do if he 
had all the money in the world. 


To-day is the to-morrow ‘you 
feared yesterday—and it didn’t hap- 
pen. 


The hen that lays a good egg has a 
perfect right to cackle. 


A man falls usually because he 
isn’t well balanced. 


Statistics show that the world’s out- 
put of sugar far exceeds its output 
of vinegar. 
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members in 1929 as compared with 
1928. 

“Merchandise stocks in I. G. A. 
stores average only from 40 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. of what they were in 
the same stores before the owners be- 
came members of the group. 

“The average rate of turnover has 
been increased in every store—in 
many cases, doubled—and for all the 
stores, the rate compares favorably 
with the best chain store averages. 

“The average cost of doing busi- 
ness in these stores before joining 
was around 17 per cent.—it is now, 
for the entire group, slightly over 
11 per cent. and is steadily going 
down. 

“The wholesalers’ cost of doing 
business was averaging very nearly 
11 per cent. on sales, and the time 
seems not far distant when they will 
be averaging 7 per cent. 

“The gross profit on sales has been 
steadily declining, indicating that not 
only all of the ‘buying advantage is 
being passed on to the retailer and 
through him to the consumer, but 
that a portion of the saving in ex- 
penses is also going into this chan- 
nel. It is apparent that in spite of 
the greatly reduced gross profit mar- 
gin, the wholesalers’ profit will be 
more and more satisfactory. 

“We are optimistic enough to pre- 
dict a membership of 100,000 grocers 
for the I. G. A. within ten years.” 

This, then, is the story, but the 
time is not yet ripe for saying “Yes” 
or “No” conclusively to the volun- 
tary chain. 





LVAN MACAULEY, president 

and general manager, Packard 
Motor Car Company, writes to 
Forbes: 

“T believe it would be a calamity 
for legislation to undertake to control 
the economic laws of employment. 
Industry is awakening and has awak- 
ened to the great necessities. I don’t 
know any other subject that is being 
given more attention and concentra- 
tion than the one under consideration. 
I believe that, with the amount of 
serious thought being given to this 
subject by the best minds in the coun- 
try, much good will come of it. In- 
dustry is more apt to handle the mat- 
ter in line with economic laws than 
is Congress. 

“Our company practices level pro- 
duction to a greater extent perhaps 
than many other companies, but even 
level production must be practised 
with reference to the particular times. 
No manufacturer can be expected to 
produce more than he can sell, but 
he can do more than a little in the 
direction of spreading his sales ex- 
pectations evenly over the months of 
the year.” 
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The Home of 
a Successful 
American 
Farmer 


Can a Hill Farm Pay? 
Ask George Taylor! 


HE picture of agricultural de- 

pression has been held up to 

us for nearly ten years. How- 
ever, that picture is not without its 
redeeming and even inspiring fea- 
tures. Take this case. Here is the 
story of a farmer against whom both 
nature and circumstance stacked the 
cards but who, nevertheless, has 
played his hand to win. 

The man is George Danforth Tay- 
lor, whose farm is located near Stam- 
ford, Delaware County, New York, 
in the foothills of the picturesque 
Catskills. Everybody in that region 
knows him. The adjective pictur- 
esque might also be applied to Taylor 
Farm with its vast sweep of: hill- 
sides and _ valley. 
The Delaware 
River meanders 
away down this 
valley, and here a 
child can step 


A Catskill Farm Where Engi- 
neering Methods Have Replaced 
Hand _ Labor, 


By A. B. GENUNG 


across it. Its virgin headwaters bub- 
ble out of the ground on this very 
farm. 

When, less than ten years ago, the 
post-war collapse in prices of farm 
products swept this country like a 
devastating tide, it engulfed partic- 
ularly the young men who were just 
vetting established and those who had 
extended their business with more 
than usual enterprise. A great many 
farmers even lost their courage in 
those days. 

Not so this man. He comes of old 
American stock that never knew the 
meaning of the word quit. He set- 
tled down to his job, determined to 
make up the loss by machine methods. 








and Its Owner 





To-day Mr. Taylor’s income will, 
I believe, compare favorably, not 
with that of the average farmer but 
with that of many a business exec- 
utive, which is saying considerably 
more. Naturally, he did not tell me 
this, but I believe my statement is 
conservative. Last year he sold more 
than $40,000 worth of milk, live- 
stock, and crops off this rugged hill 
farm. He has bought up adjoining 
farms so that now you can walk 
from the home place, in a straight 
line, until your legs ache and be on 
Taylor land all the while. Success 
is spelled in a hundred-and-one ways 
all over this place, as is always the 
case when you really meet up with 
it, whether in town 
or country. 

Here is a man 
who, at 42 years of 
age, has solved two 
great problems. 
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One of these is the common problem 
of mankind—how to make money. 
The other is peculiar to agriculture. 
It is, in fact, the greatest problem of 
Eastern agriculture, the problem of 
the hill farm. How to make even a 
living on a hill farm has become a 
great question throughout the East. 
It has proved an unsolvable problem 
in many sections, and the land is 
slowly reverting to woods. In fact, 
New York State is at the moment 
launching a project in this very 
region to buy up abandoned farm 
land and plant it to forest trees. 

What is the formula of success in 
a case like this? How was it done? 

The real, ultimate answer to that 
question would be a description of an 
unusual man, a man of such brains 
and energy that wherever he might 
be dropped he would make a go of 
things. It so happens that he is a 
farmer. But I am certain that he 
would be an equally forceful figure 
in many-another field of action. 

Mr. Taylor’s first objective was to 
develop a dairy herd. Being in the 
New York milk area, this was the 
natural thing to do. It is a region 
of dairy farming. Only, he did it 
well. Gradually he bought cow: and 
heifers from some of the highest- 
producing strains in the country. 
\Vhen he bought a herd bull it had 
something substantial back of it in 
the way of breeding. He bred good 
stock. 

All this, of course, was not the 
matter of a moment. It took time, 
and it took capital. He was able to 
obtain credit, for he demonstrated 
that he could actually put it to pro- 
ductive uses. 


S a dairyman, he mastered the 
all-important science of feeding. 
The grain rations were worked out to 
the last degree of milk yield per dol- 
lar of feed cost. His crop rotation was 
adjusted to afford plenty of clover 
hay, and carloads of lime were spread 
to help make the clover grow. This 
is not an alfalfa region, but the sil- 
age corn was supplemented with soy 
beans; millet, vetch and other short- 
season green feeds were introduced, 
and so on. 

The herd grew, and the number of 
cans in the milk wagon every morn- 
ing grew still faster. The monthly 
milk checks began to be substantial. 

By and by, the herd outgrew the 
barn. The dairy barn was rebuilt 
and extended so that more than a 
hundred cows could be stanchioned in 
two rows, back to back, and with 
room to drive a manure spreader 
down the length of the stable. 

The two large silos open near the 
center of the stable. A covered pas- 
sage to the milk house opens out of 
the center opposite the silos. The 





hay chutes from the mows overhead 
are placed to drop hay so that it can 
be fed with a minimum of effort. 
Overhead also was built a sheet-iron- 
lined, ratproof feed room big enough 
to mix and store two carloads of fred 
and whence it could be fed down 
through chutes easily. Everything is 
arranged to save labor. 


VENTUALLY, Mr. Taylor 
bought an adjoining farm and 
rigged over the barn on this place to 
accommodate his purebred cows 
which were on test. Some 40 or 50 
cows are kept there. It may be re- 
marked here that he has put some 
very creditable records on the Jersey 
roster and has sold cattle quite widely 
in the United States and Canada. 
However, the testing and all that as- 
pect of the purebred business are sec- 
ondary. The main thing is milk and 
more milk for the New York market. 
Along with the dairy enterprise, 
Mr. Taylor struggled to build up a 
cash-crop system that would add to 
the income without requiring much 
extra labor. At first he tried potatoes. 
The crop was successful enough as 
a crop and fitted well into the labor 
scheme. But potatoes went off in 
price for three or four years and 
proved rather discouraging. He was 
constantly trying to figure out seine- 
thing that would pay better. 

“What I wanted was something 
which would be a little more of a 
specialty, something which our farm 
could produce as a more distinctive 
line than potatoes.” Thus he ex- 
plained. 

Five or six years ago, he took note 
of the cauliflower which was being 
grown in a few places in the Catskill 
region and of so high a quality as 
to command a premium on the New 
York market. He resolved to try 
cauliflower. 

The first year’s experiment had 
a promising outcome and so cauli- 
flower became the Taylor Farm spe- 
cialty. 

This past year they grew 18 acres 
of cauliflower and 8 acres of Brus- 
sels sprouts, which has become about 
their usual acreage. Never have | 
seen such cauliflower save in Colo- 
rado—great symmetrical heads, white 
as milk and as firm and smooth as 
could possibly be. There is some- 
thing about the Catskill altitude and 
soil which produces cauliflower of 
supreme quality. They have learned 
how to grow it at Taylor Farm. 
Planting nicely adjusted so that the 
fields mature in even sequence. 
Fields heavily topdressed with man- 
ure, two tons of about a 4-7-4 ferti!- 
izer to the acre, then a shot of nitrate 
of soda around each plant just be- 
fore it is ready to head. Fields cul- 
tivated until they are clean as a gar- 
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den. ‘ying and cutting of the heaas 
all timed with mathematical preci- 
sion. 

Work? Yes indeed! Work for 
all hands. A job for the two young 
Taylor daughters riding the trans- 
planters which set out 26 acres of 
plants. Work for the capable Mrs. 
Taylor superintending the packing 
of the cauliflower when it is ready 
for market. 

Things have to move in the cauli- 
flower season. It is a crop that must 
be harvested when exactly right and 
must be marketed within a few 
hours. They go out in the afternoon 
and cut enough heads for a truck- 
load. These are hauled down to the 
packing barn. There the leaves are 
stripped off and dropped through 
holes in the floor into waiting wagons. 
The leaves make valuable cow feed. 
The heads are packed in crates, and 
the truck puts off at nightfall for 
New York City, a hundred and 
seventy-five miles away. By mid- 
night the load is on the New York 
market and sold, for the premiums 
only go to the crop that comes. in 
absolutely fresh. 

When I visited the farm this Fall 
during the picking season, Mr. Tay- 
lor thought their cauliflower crop 
would run to between 5,000 and 6,- 
000 cases. . It was selling wholesale 
for around $3 a crate. Later on they 
would market the Brussels sprouts. 

So does this hill soil yield up its 
tribute to a man with brains and 
energy. Everything is turned to ac- 
count on the place. 


CROSS the valley from the 

cauliflower fields lies a tract of 
woodland. Those trees are mostly 
apples. This farm has become 
famous locally for its maple sugar. 
The sap is piped down the hillside to 
the sugar house which nestles beside 
the babbling infant Delaware. They 
make from 10,000 to 15,000 pounds 
of maple sugar every year, usually 
selling it in one lot to a Boston candy 
firm. 

Mr. Taylor is an efficiency engineer 
in his own right. The net result of 
his work has been to introduce the 
last word in mechanical advantage 
into his farm business, but none of 
this process has been haphazard. 
There has been no money to throw 
away. He makes every dollar count. 
He figures things out very caréfully 
before hand. 

Would a milking machine save 
enough labor to make it pay? He 
figured it out. It would. He bought 
a milking machine. Thus he has 
figured it out with every machine on 
the place, with planters, hay loader, 
corn binder, threshing machine, trac- 
tor, even with the contractor type of 
dump wagon which is so much hand- 
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ier for many jobs than the old lum- 
ber wagon. 

An electrical milk cooler, for ex- 
ample, costs quite a bit of money. 
But so does the filling of an ice house 
and the daily icing of 30 to 50 cans 
of milk, for milk has to be delivered 
at the shipping station below 50 de- 
grees in temperature. So he bought 
an electrical cooler two years ago, 
and it is paying for itself in cash 
savings, entirely aside from the con- 
venience and the assurance that his 
truckload of milk will not be refused 
some hot morning, as occasionally 
used to happen. 

With all the labor saving ma- 
chinery, however, there is plenty of 
work attached to a farm like this. 
From eight to a dozen hired men are 
employed all the while. And George 
Taylor, himself, leads off, in the 
Summer at 4.30 A. M., in Winter 
a little later. 

“He’s the hardest man I ever tried 
to follow from sun-up to dark,” one 
of the hired men told me privately. 
“He’s made of iron.” 

The men stay, though. Dave Hen- 
ness, who acts as foreman, has 
worked there fifteen years or more. 


VERY Fall, after the rush of 

Summer work is over, Mr. Tay- 
lor carries out some piece of work 
intended to be a permanent improve- 
ment for the farm. Two years ago it 
was a new two-family tenant house. 
Last year it was an alteration on his 
own house, a new sun porch, etc. Last 
Fall he built a stone road, twenty 
feet wide, from the highway straight 
up. the hillside to the cauliflower 
fields. I saw this road in process 
and remarked about the tremendous 
job involved. 

“Yes, it takes some work to build. 
But when we get this done it will last 
forever. We can drive the truck or 
any other machine right up to those 
fields regardless of the weather. It 
cost me over $1,000 last year in lost 
time and crop when the mud was so 
deep we couldn’t keep on shipping 
schedule.” 

It would pay in dollars and cents 
to build a stone road to the fields, 
so he built it. 

I have spoken of the enormous 
amount of work accomplished on this 
farm. And so there is.” But to con- 
ceive of this place as a scene of 
drudgery is wide of the mark. 

This home is the home of cultured 
American people. The oldest daugh- 
ter is about ready to enter Radcliffe. 
Mr. Taylor is a graduate of Brown 
University. For all his hard-work- 
ing, hard-battling propensities, there 
is about him a touch of old-fash- 
ioned dignity and courtesy which 
puts the word “gentleman” into your 
mind from the first meeting. He is 





the sort who meets every man on a 
plane of complete simplicity and 
equality. I have heard his advice 
sought by the local district school 
teacher in the matter of books for 
second-grade .youngsters. I have 
heard his opinions received with re- 
spect by a member of the President’s 
cabinet, over the latter’s own desk in 
Washington. 


WAS interested to note many sig- 
nificant little items within the 
Taylor household. The books, for in- 
stance, and the variety of magazines. 
In the kitchen, the modern oil-vapor 
alongside the old range; likewise the 
big white Frigidaire and the electric 
dishwasher and mixing machine. 
One little matter that impressed 
me was the observance of Sunday 
on this farm. The tools and litter of 
labor are put away Saturday night 
and the place made clean and orderly. 
Except for the chores and emergency 
work, Sunday is a day of rest. In 
these hills it is still the Sabbath Day. 
“Why do you stay on this farm?” 
I asked Mr. Taylor, seeking to get 
at his economic philosophy. “You 
have done well, remarkably well. 
But wouldn’t you find still greater 
opportunities in city business?” 

“Possibly so,” he replied. ‘There 
is no question but that the big prizes 
are all to be found in urban industry, 
especially in these times. The agri- 
cultural depression of the last ten 
years has been a nightmare. People 
little realize how poorly the average 
farmer is paid for his work. 

“As for me, however, there are 
various angles to the matter. I was 
born and reared here. My little boy 
is the fifth generation of Taylors to 
live on this farm. This is my home. 





Valued Employees 


KILLFUL, conscientious, 
thrifty, dependable! That is 
the type of workman every em- 
ployer desires. For him the 
factor of old age has little con- 
cern. So long as he is able to 
perform his duties there will be a 
job for him, and then a comfort- 
able twilight. Safety measures 
will affect him but little, for he is 
careful and alert. His experience 
and value can never be replaced. 
And of such a man Theodore 
Roosevelt might have thought 
when he said: 

“Tt is only through labor and 
painstaking effort, by grim 
energy and resolute courage 
that we move on to better 
things.” — American Mutual 
Magazine. 
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Mrs. Taylor and I are both country- 
minded. 

“Even supposing that I could make 
more money in the city, how much 
better off would my family or I ac- 
tually be? The things we enjoy here 
would cost a lot of money to repro- 
duce out of a city existence. 

“We live well, as the average 
family goes. We enjoy all modern 
conveniences within reason. We are 
not isolated. I venture to say that 
we even see the shows and the muse- 
ums in New York about as often 
as the average New York dweller, al- 
though that is not very often. My 
children can ride and swim and play 
tennis and all the rest of it right here 
at home. 

“We do hard work. And we don’t 
get rich. But we don’t starve either. 
I am confident that the times are go- 
ing to be better for farmers, not 
worse. 

“One thing I have given quite a bit 
of thought to lately and that is the 
development of ‘chain’ farming, pos- 
sibly something along the line of the 
chain stores. The times are chang- 
ing in agriculture no less than in 
business. I am sure there are some 
possibilities in the chain idea for 
dairy farms. 


66 HERE is almost. exact similar- 
ity of method in the operation 
of all dairy farms which produce 
fluid milk. If the chain system were 
to be applied to this type of farming, 
many savings could be affected in 
production costs. That would mean a 
gain both for consumers and for the 
efficient producers; it would help to 
wipe out the ‘sub-marginal’ produc- 
tion which is a drag on the industry. 
“Within ten years I believe you 
will see capital seeking investment in 
this type of operation. The security 
being largely in the land will make 
it sound. If I had the money or in- 
fluence to start it properly, I know 
it would go.” 

So we talked. And so I absorbed 
some of the drama of business 
struggle and success when staged with 
fields and barns as the background. 
It seemed to me quite as vigorous 
and bracing as the drama which has 
a background of factories and city 
bustle. Emerson was right. The 
important thing is not where the man 
builds his mousetrap but how well he 
builds it. 

To those who want a fresh view- 
point on the agricultural problem in 
this country, and to those who may 
have sought vainly for the personifi- 
cation of the efficient, money-making 
farmer who is at the same time truly 
an American country gentleman, | 
commend a visit to the farm of 
George Danforth Taylor, in the rug- 
ged Catskill hills. 
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Do You Need a New Will? 


By HARRY HIBSCHMAN, LL.D. 


in the law of wills and estates 
that have been made in a hun- 
dred years have gone into effect in 
the State of New York. They con- 
stitute a radical reform of the present 
law of property, they abolish age- 
old rules, they place husband and wiie 
on a plane of equality, and they 
humanize and modernize the law of 
descent and distribution. The mean- 
ing of these changes and their opera- 
tion are of such direct interest to 
every property owner and to every 
prospective heir or legatee that it is 
important to become familiar with 
them. The subject can be clarified if 
we use real cases to illustrate the 
differences between the law prior to 
August 31, 1930, and as it now is. 
There is pending in New York 
County a case that may serve to show 
how inadequate the old law was to 
protect the just interests of a hus- 
band. The case involves the will of 
the wife of a former municipal 
judge, John Hoyer. A few years 
ago he was very ill .and, just before 
submitting to an operation, trans- 
ferred all his property to his wife, 
Ellen Hoyer. However, he recov- 
ered and outlived his wife, who died 
last year without having reconveyed 
the property to him but leaving a 
will. Under this will a part of the 
property is given to a sister and to 
some nephews and nieces. The hus- 
band is given the remainder for life 
provided he does not re-marry. This 
will is now being contested by some 
of the nephews and nieces who were 
given only a dollar each. Should 
they prevail and no other valid will 
be produced, then under the old law 
all the real property, representing the 
life’s earnings and savings of Judge 
Hoyer, would go to his wife’s sister 
and four nephews .and four nieces, 
and the personal property, if it did 
not exceed $2,000, would go to the 
husband or, if it exceeded that sum, 
one-half and $2,000 to the husband 
and the balance to the wife’s sister 
and nephews and nieces. 


( YHE most far-reaching changes 


ib this case we have an example 
of what happens where a couple 
never had any children——even the un- 
satisfactory right of curtesy does 
not attach. Had a living child been 
born to Judge and Mrs. Hoyer, he 


would have a life estate in all the real 
property owned by his wife at the 
time of her death, provided she had 
not disposed of it by will. If there 
were children, therefore, it would be 
to Judge Hoyer’s advantage to have 
the will rejected. 


ET us see, now, how the new law 

would operate in a case like this 
To begin with, assuming the will to 
be properly executed and otherwise 
effective, the husband could not be 
cut off with nothing nor with a wholly 
inadequate part of the property. 
Under the new legislation, Judge 
Hoyer, in the case described, would 
be entitled in the absence of a will 
to one-half of all the property in his 
wife’s name and an additional $10,- 
000. But, if there were a valid will, 
he would still have what the law calls 
a right of election, that is, the right 
to elect or choose whether to accept 
the provisions in the will in his favor 
or to disregard the will and claim 
under the statute. At the very least, 
then, he would get $10,000 and one- 


R. HIBSCHMAN, a lawyer, re- 
minds business men of an 
important change in an age-old 
law of property which puts husband 
and wife on a plane of equality. 
This change has just been made 
effective in New York State. Else- 
where other reforms have modified 
the effect of an old will. Revision 
of your will may be needed! 


half of the residue of the estate. 
Here, it will be noted, ve no longer 
speak of real property and personal 
property separately as we did above 
when discussing the rights of Judge 
Hoyer under the present law. The 
reason is that after August 31 the 
existing distinctions between the two 
kinds of property will be abolished 
so far as the rights of those en- 
titled to take either by will or by 
law are concerned. What this means 
can be best understood from another 
case. 

The will of Jacob M. Hoornbeek 
was probated in Ulster County in 
1925. It was made in 1919 when 
his nearest relatives were his mother 
and a daughter Elizabeth. The 


mother died before her son, and the 
daughter died in less than a year 
after her father’s death. The issue 
which followed the decease of the 
daughter was who should get the 
property left to her by her father. 
The relatives who survived her 
were, on her mother’s side an aunt, 
Grace W. Briggs, a half-sister of her 
mother, and on her father’s side cer- 
tain descendants of her father’s 
uncles and aunts—in other words, 
persons no nearer, at least, than 
second cousins. 

The court held that under these 
facts the personal property went to 
Grace W. Briggs, the nearest blood 
relation to the daughter as next of 
kin, the fact that she was of the half- 
blood only making no difference. But 
when it came to the real property, 
the court had to consider where it 
came from, for under the present 
law, ancestral property, as it is called, 
goes back to the same blood line if 
it came to the intestate by descent, 
gift or devise from an ancestor. As 
the real property in this case came 
from Elizabeth Hoornbeek’s father, 
it went back to his family, and the 
court held that the aunt, Grace W. 
Briggs, had no interest in it but 
that it descended to the distant 
cousins of the deceased. 


OW there will be none of this 

discussion of who are “heirs” 
and who “next of kin” and none of 
this inquiring into what is or what 
is not ancestral property. These dis- 
tinctions, like those between real and 
personal property are abolished, as 
they have been in all but about half 
a dozen of the other American 
States. In a case like the one just 
described, therefore, where the dece- 
dent leaves no husband or wife, no 
children and no parent, the whole 
estate “shall descend and be dis- 
tributed to the relatives in equal de- 
gree to the deceased,’ to quote the 
exact words of the new law; and an 
aunt, like Grace W. Briggs, even 
though of the half-blood, would take 
the whole estate under the facts pre- 
sented in the Hoornbeek case. 

In the case of a widow, there may, 
of course, be a dower interest under 
the law as it now is. This is an in- 
terest that attaches in behalf of a 
wife to all real estate of which the 
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husband becomes seized during the 
existence of the marriage relation. 
It is a life interest in a one-third 
part of such real estate. It gives her 
the life use or the income of one- 
third of such property. If she joins 
in a deed with her husband, convey- 
ing any of his real property, she 
loses her dower right so far as that 
particular property is concerned ; 
and, if he invests the proceeds in per- 
sonal property, she has no interest in 
that. Similarly, if his investments 
are in corporate stocks and bonds, 
though the corporations are exten- 
sive holders of real estate, or even 
organized for the specific purpose of 
dealing in such property, her dower 
right does not attach. In short, the 
present law gives the wife very in- 
adequate protection, though she has 
this advantage over her husband 
she can dispose of all of her property 
by deed or will, and his right of 
curtesy does not give him any pro- 
tection whatever, while so far as real 
property actually held by him is con- 
cerned she can be deprived of her 
dower right only by her consent and 
affirmative action. As _ between 
curtesy and dower, however, when 
they do attach, the husband has the 
advantage that his interest in the 
whole property while hers is only in 
a third. 

At present there are hundreds of 
instances where men operate through 
corporations for the specific pur- 
pose of avoiding the handicaps im- 
posed by the law as it now stands. 
The wife, on the other hand, can 
convey her real property without the 
husband’s signature and is freer in 
this respect than he is, regardless of 
the common complaint of woman's 
inferior position under the law. 


-FTER August 31 in New York 

State there will be no more cur- 
tesy at all and no more dower exce)t 
in real property acquired prior to that 
date; and husband and wife will be 
on an equal footing. Neither will 
need the signature of the other to 
sell or mortgage real property. 
Neither will have any vested in- 
terest in such property acquired by 
the other ; and neither will be able to 
disinherit the other. After that date 
each will have a right of election to 
take under the will of the other or to 
take under the new law; and, if 
there is no will, the rights of each 
are exactly the same as the rights of 
the other. Real and personal prop- 
erty will be treated the same, and the 
first provision will be for the sur- 
viving spouse. Both kinds of prop- 
erty will descend and be distributed 
in the main as follows where a per- 
son, either male or female, dies 
without a will: 


(1) One-third to the surviving spouse 
and the residue to the children or their 
legal representatives, if any are dead; 

(2) If a decedent leaves a surviving 
spouse and parents, but no children or de- 
scendants, the surviving spouse takes 
$5,000 and one-half the residue, and the 
parents take the other half; and if there 
is no surviving spouse, the parents each 
take one-half; 

(3) If there is a surviving spouse but 
no children or descendants and one. par- 
ent, the surviving husband or wife takes 
$5,000 and one-half the balance and the 
surviving parent takes the other half; if 
there is no surviving spouse, the surviving 
parent takes all; 

(4) lf the decedent leaves a surviving 
spouse but no descendant, parent, brother 
or sister, nephew or niece, the surviving 
spouse shall be entitled to the whole es- 
tate; but if there is a brother or sister, 
nephew or niece, and no descendant or 
parent, the surviving spouse takes $10,000 
and one-half of the residue, and the bal- 
ance shall descend and be distributed to 
the brothers and sisters and their repre- 
sentatives. 

(5) lf there is no surviving spouse, the 
children or their descendants take all. 

(6) lf there is no surviving spouse, no 
children or representatives, and no parent, 
the whole estate goes to the next of kin 
in equal degree to the deceased; if all 
the decedent’s brothers and sisters are 
living, they take all; and if some are liv- 
ing and some dead, it goes to the living 
and to the descendants of those dead in 
whatever degree by right of representa- 
tion. 


HESE provisions are in a large 

degree merely an adaptation of 
the present law governing the distri- 
bution of personal property to both 
real and personal property. They will 
simplify the subject and give us one 
table of beneficiaries under the law 
of succession instead of two as at 
present. This has long been the 
trend elsewhere in this country. 

As to the right to make a will. 
that remains as now, subject how- 
ever, to the survivor’s right of elec- 
tion as between the will and the 
new law as already mentioned. This 
right of election is denied, though, 
under certain circumstances where a 
trust fund is created, so that it is 
still permissible for a husband to es- 
tablish a trust for the benefit of the 
wife and safeguard the fund. She 
may do likewise so far as he is con- 
cerned. The fund must, however, 
equal or exceed the value of the sur- 
vivor’s share under the law. 

There is no right of election for a 
legally divorced spouse, nor for one 
against whom a decree of separation 
has been entered. Nor can a hus- 
band or wife any longer obtain a 
divorce in some other State or coun- 
try that is not recognized in New 
York and upon the death of the 


other spouse assert a claim for an 
interest in his or her estate as is 
frequently done with success now. 
There was, for instance, the case of 
3rown v. O’Barn decided in the Su- 
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preme Court in Kings County, in 
1923, where the plaintiff had left her 
husband in Brooklyn, returned to 
her old home in Indiana, obtained 
a divorce, re-married, and _ then 
brought that action claiming a dower 
interest in her first husband‘s real 
estate. She won. 

Finally the right of election is not 
available to a husband who has neg- 
lected or refused to provide for his 
family, nor to a wife who has aban- 
doned her husband. For such, then, 
a will hereafter need not make any 
provision whatever, though, of 
course, they should be mentioned. 

Dower rights in real estate ac- 
quired prior to September 1 are not 
affected by the new law. Nor does 
the right of election arise under wills 
made before that date. Hence, if a 
husband has or makes a will now 
covering after-acquired property, he 
can dispose of it as he pleases. Hus- 
bands who wish to give their wives 
the benefit of the new law should 
make new wills after September 1. 

There is, also, another reason for 
making new wills in some instances. 
It is that the new law makes one 
vital change in regard to the power 
of executors and trustees under wills. 
At present they may sell, lease or 
mortgage real property in their hands 
only when the will expressly author- 
izes them to do so. Under the new 
law they may do so even though no 
such power is granted in the will; 
and, if a testator does not intend to 
let the executor or trustee exercise 
such a power, he must expressly pro- 
hibit it in his will. 


NOTHER important change re- 
lates to devises and bequests for 
charitable or similar purposes. The 
present law limits these to one-half 
of the testator’s estate; but it does 
not prohibit him from disinheriting 
his wife and children, except as to her 
dower right, by giving the other half 
to whomever he pleases. After 
September 1 he may still give one- 
half of his estate for benevolent uses 
but he cannot disinherit his wife. 
though he can his children. At the 
same time there is a new provision 
to the effect that the validity of such 
a devise or bequest of more than 
one-half of the estate can be attacked 
only by a surviving husband, wife. 
child, descendant or parent. Distant 
relatives will have no standing in 
court to attack the will, and there 
will not be as many contests as now. 
The new statutory provisions will 
work a tremendous legal reform. We 
are getting in step with the times. 
Other States and England have long 
since done as much or more. We 
have reason to be proud of this new 
advance—but not too proud! 
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ON LIFE AND BUSINESS 


‘~ UCCESS in life consists of do- 
S ing, each of us, what only we can 
do. When this is accomplished, 
sacrificing nothing of the elements of 
decency or kindness, retaining the 
love and respect of friends and gain- 
ing the gratitude of many a man 
whom we have helped by the way, 
then men reach the end of life with 
a supreme satisfaction of having done 
their duty. There have been doubts 
expressed in modern times as to 
whether life is worth living or not, 
but such doubts are never heard from 
the lips of men who have tried to-be 
helpful to others as well as them- 
selves in the struggle for existence.— 
Dr. James J. Walsh. 


The life of man is made up of 
action and endurance; and life is 
fruitful in the ratio in which it is laid 
out in noble action or in patient per- 
severance.—Liddon. 


Everything in life is more or less a 
gamble. Timidity never accomplished 
anything in this world. Faith is the 
mainspring of enterprise. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to reason 
the merit of a new idea. The man 
who “gets there” is the man who 
has the courage to make the plunge 
when the thought is fresh in his mind 
—to strike while the iron is hot. 
Ideas, like time and tide, wait for 
nobody. They must be taken at the 
flood. The man who attempts to ar- 
gue all the way to the finish is lost. 
Difficulties are not at their worst in 
perspective. The world’s real bene- 
tactors are its brave men; the men 
who have the soul to dare, to risk 
everything—tfortune, reputation and 
life itself—Frank A. Munsey. 


Be brief; ior it is with words as 
with sunbeams, the more they are 
condensed, the deeper they burn.— 
Southey. 


The man who doesn’t read good 
books has no advantage over the man 
who can’t read them—Sand and 
Spray. 


Home is the one place in all this 
world where hearts are sure of each 
other. It is the place of confidence. 
It is the spot where expressions of 
tenderness gush out without any sen- 
sation of awkwardness and without 
any dread of ridicule—Frederick 
William Robertson. 


A Text 


Whither have ye made a road 
to-day ?—-I Samuel 27:10. 


Sent in by E. T. Custenborder, 
Sidney, Ohio. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


Do not have such an opinion of 
things as he who does thee wrong, or 
such as he wishes thee to have, but 
look at them as they are in truth.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 


It is where a man spends his money 
that shows where his heart lies.—Dr. 
A. Edwin Keigwin. 


Characteristics of Success 


To be able to carry money without 
spending it. 

To be able to bear an injustice 
without retaliating. 

To be able to do one’s duty even 
when one is not watched. 

To be able to keep at the job until 
it is finished. 

To be able to make use of criti- 
cism without letting it whip you.— 
The City Builder. 


Together, the most inspiring word 
in the English language. Coming to- 
gether means beginning, keeping to- 
gether means progress, working to- 
gether means _ success. — Edward 
Everett Hale. 


i ANY blunder in __ business 

through inability or an unwill- 
ingness to adopt new ideas. I have 
seen many a success turn to failure 
also, because the thought which 
should be trained on big things is 
cluttered up with the burdensome de- 
tail of little things——Philip S. De- 
laney. 


Advertising doesn’t jerk. It pulls, 
but if stuck to, it will exert an irre- 
sistible force. Advertising is no game 
for the quitter.—John Wanamaker. 


Deliberate with caution, but act 
with decision; and yield with grac- 
iousness, or oppose with firmness.— 
Charles Hole. 


The traditional fool and his money 
are lucky to have got together in the 
first place.—Manhattan Family. 


Man constantly seeks for a power, 
other than his own physical and men- 
tal power in which he can success- 
fully reconcile human nature to a 
higher destiny. At this juncture in 
a man’s thinking, religion satisfies 
him as nothing else can satisfy it. 
What this generation needs is a con- 
sciousness of personality and a reali- 
zation of the power of growth. The 
soul of humanity is the product of an 
Architect who fashioned his creation 
to be independent in will and action, 
but to be -ever dependent on the 
Maker for its fullest growth and ful- 
fillment.— Rev. Dr. John Walter 
Houck. 


Though flattery blossoms like 
friendship, there is a vast difference 
in the fruit.—Socrates. 


Being on the right track is correct. 
But if you just stop there you'll get 
run over.—Osteopathic Magazine. 


He who does not stretch himself 
according to the coverlet finds his 
feet uncovered.—Goethe. 
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Unemployment 


Ferguson Cross Section, published 
by the H. K. Ferguson Company, 
Cleveland : 

“What to do about unemployment 
is a matter which is perplexing a good 
many business men and economists. 

“What our workers need is not 
sympathy or charity, but assur- 
ance of an opportunity to earn the 
money to buy what they need. 

“One thing is certain—something 
will be done about it either by busi- 
ness, through co-operative research, 
or by the government. Idle plants 
and loss of valuable organization are 
too heavy a tax for business to ignore. 
On the other hand, the health and 
comfort of one hundred and twenty- 
five million people offers to legisla- 
tors a tempting opportunity to step 
in with further government regula- 
tion of business. 

“Some great interest or group of 
interests may soon decide to establish 
a foundation to make a new and thor- 
ough study of the problems of sea- 
sonal unemployment, the question of 
what to do with older workers and 
how to use those who are displaced by 
machinery. Recommendations from a 
body supported by industrial capital 
will be accepted and put into effect 
with less friction and disturbance than 
will edicts enforced by government 
action. 

“Tt looks like our move.” 


A Good Start 


The Jefferson County Union, pub- 
lished weekly in Fort Atkinson, Wi%s- 
consin, refers editorially to a state- 
ment by Secretary G. F. Kull of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in which he says that: “bills 
proposing compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance will be introduced 
in the legislature of practically every 
industrial State’ next January, and 
in which he also quotes from the 
editorial in Forspes “Are Business 
Leaders Morons?” Mr. Kull is 
quoted as adding: 

“Most of what Mr. Forbes savs 
is true, but when he says industry 
is doing nothing to meet the situa- 
tion he is mistaken. Right here in 
our own Wisconsin the problem is 
receiving a lot of thought and study. 
Other State organizations, like ours, 
are awakening to the situation, as are 
also several organizations of national 
scope. 


“True, the research work and 
study thus far has only scratched the 
surface, but at least a good start has 
been made and the intelligence of 
industry, I am certain, will find a 
way out if left alone. If, however, 
we should go to sleep on the job, I 
feel equally certain that sentimental 
sob sisters, pestiferous politicians 
and job-holding labor agitators will 
make a mess of things by foisting 
upon certain States or possibly the 
nation, an uneconomic burden not 
unlike the yoke that is doing much 
toward pauperizing England.” 


Master or Servant 


New York Telegram: 


“Ts industry run for man? Or is 
man designed to be a mere slave and 
robot in the cause of industry and 
financial profits. This is the basic 
question in the modern social and 
economic order. The issue is brought 
out in an exchange of opinions be- 
tween Professor Jerome Davis of 
Yale University, and a captain of 
modern American industry, which is 
recorded in ForBEs magazine.” 


Most Pressing Problem 


R. C. Sackett, Advertisers, Incor- 
porated, Detroit, Michigan: 

“Tn a recent issue of ForBEs it was 
said that ‘what our best brains must 
next study with equal energy and 
determination is how to create con- 
sumer markets.’ 

“There is plenty of room there for 
a heap of discussion, but one might 
well imagine from events of the past 
several months, with the contribut- 
ing factors that have been leading 
up for several years, that domestic 
markets have been about stretched to 
their elastic limit. Perhaps it has 
been a good thing for all of us that 
there is a good, big, generous ele- 
ment of elasticity in the economic 
structure of this country, ’cause if 


there hadn’t been, something might . 


have snapped last Fall with an awful 
bang. 

“The answer to greater consumer 
markets seems fairly simple, but 
there just don’t seem to be enough 
men in this country with an inter- 
national outlook to make the appli- 
cation. There isn’t any good funda- 
mental reason why we shouldn’t be 
working tooth and nail to sell the rest 
of the civilized world on the advan- 








tages to all the people that go with a 
standard of living approaching ours. 
With that standard of living all over 
the world, there would be markets 
for everyone, and it is quite possible 
to conceive that such fusses as we 
have been having over the revision 
of our tariff could hardly occur. 
There probably wouldn’t be any 
need for a tariff.” 


Boost for Cal. 


Frank Stern, San Francisco, Calif. : 

“We believe former President 
Coolidge to be an outstanding figure 
of today, and it is the consensus of 
opinion of those of my clientele with 
whom I have recently made personal 
contact that should Mr. Coolidge at 
this time publicly declare his bona 
fide intention of announcing his can- 
didacy for President of the United 
States in 1932, such declaration 
would materially benefit the stabili- 
zation of business.” 


Forecasts Accurate 


A. H. Goss, president, Bond & 
Share, Inc., Detroit, Mich.: 

“I want to express my admiration 
for and appreciation of the accuracy 
of the financial forecasts provided by 
your Financial Editor, R. W. Scha- 
backer, as they have appeared in 
ForseEs during the past year or more. 
According to the check-ups I have 
been able to make, his forecasts have 
been just a little nearer right than 
any other forecasts I have observed.” 


Food for Thought 


Antigo, Wis., Journal: 
“B. C. Forbes, editor of Forres 
magazine, expresses a point of view 


that needs to become more widely | 


held if this country is not to drift 
blunderingly into a dangerous situa- 
tion. Referring to the recent demon- 
strations of protest against unem- 
ployment he says perhaps they ‘may 
convince our foremost men of af- 
fairs that their achievements in the 
direction of gigantic mergers and the 
rapid adoption of labor saving meth- 
ods have begotten human problems 
which can not be much longer 
ignored without inviting unpleasant 
consequences. The reds need occa- 
sion no great worry, but unemploy- 
ment most assuredly should.’ ” 
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Ivar Kreuger Scans This Business World 


than ever before have existed, and of 
an international, rather than a na- 
tional, character. : 

“In my judgment we are coming to 
an internationalization of business 
such as we would never have consid- 
ered a dozen years or more ago, an 
internationalization such as the com- 
mingling and interlocking of my own 
enterprises in Europe and in this 
country. 

“It is my firm conviction that big 
business is perhaps the principal 
agent of economic progress in the 
world to-day. To comprehend the 
truth of this it is only necessary to 
look at the marvellous strides taken 
by industry and commerce in the 
United States in recent years, and 
which was immensely furthered by 
mass production. That is why your 
attitude toward your foreign cus- 
tomers is so important, for what 
breaks down your mass production 
is going to cripple your prosperity. 
The chief test of any business organi- 
zation is its usefulness to society. If 
it doesn’t serve society it doesn’t de- 
serve to live. Big business stands 
that test nowadays. 

“In a broad sense it can be said that 
big business—these consolidations 
which are called trusts—has been 
able to effect a general increase in 
wages and at the same time to secure 
a reduction in the cost of production. 
The danger of a trust misusing its 
position in order to extort from the 
consumer unreasonable prices for its 
products has been’ exaggerated. 
There is small chance of that nowa- 
days. 


66 RUSTS have become the serv- 

ants of public opinion. They 
are extremely sensitive to public opin- 
ion. Ill-advised managers may occa- 
sionally try to take advantage of spe- 
cial situations, but you will observe 
how swiftly: retreats are made once 
the public mind is spoken emphatical- 
ly. Nowadays public opinion consti- 
tutes a most effective protection 
against any abuse by big business. It 
must be borne in mind that the larger 
the enterprise the more difficult it is 
for that enterprise to conceal any es- 
sential facts regarding the conduct of 
its business. Its affairs are wide 
open to public inspection. 

“With regard to international 
trusts, to which we are coming more 
and more, for the good of the ordi- 
nary man, it can be said that they 
are so closely watched and so vulner- 
able to public opinion that they are 
especially careful not to expose 
themselves to any justified criticism 


(Continued from page 14) 


regarding their price policy. I con- 
sider it to be the primary duty of 
such business organizations to effect 
economies in the manufacture and 
distribution of its goods, and to pass 
along to the public a fair share of 
the profits so achieved. The other 
part of the benefits should go to the 
stockholders. My point is that man- 
agement.of trusts must take the con- 
sumer into consideration as well as 
the stockholder. That is how good- 
will is built up. And good-will builds 
up trade. I can never sufficiently em- 
phasize that principle. It should be 
trumpeted from the rooftops every 
hour of the day, so that even the 
dullest would come, through its mere 
reiteration, to understand it. 


66 HERE are other functions 
which international trusts are 
called upon to perform. Owing to 
postwar conditions such enterprises 
as the one which I head play a con- 
siderable part in the financing of na- 
tions in need of capital. The creation 
of new tariff territories, the isolation 
and virtual withdrawal from trade of 
two such populous countries as Russia 
and China, the large debts created by 
the war, the necessity for rebuilding 
ruined industries and wasted terri- 
tories—many other necessities—have 
made such trusts as the Swedish 
Match Company and its subsidiaries 
a very important complement to the 
machinery for international financ- 
ing. 
“Industrial companies specializing 
in certain lines of business can find, 
in many cases, opportunities for in- 
vestment of a safe, constructive and 
profitable character, where loans of a 
purely financial nature might be both 
extremely burdensome to the bor- 
rower and unattractive to the lender. 
“Tt seems probable that during the 
years to come the activity of large 
industrial concerns will be a more and 
more important item in the balance 
of payment between different coun- 
tries. Many leading American enter- 
prises, such as General Electric, 
General Motors, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Henry Ford, 
and International Harvester have 
already invested large sums in indus- 
trial enterprises abroad. Among 
European countries the Swedish 
Match Company has played a promi- 
nent role in international financing of 
this kind. 

“Here is the way we approached 
this large problem. We saw countries 
with limited credit facilities in dire 
need of capital. We said to our- 
selves, ‘Why not provide this neces- 


sary capital and get a match mon- 
opoly in exchange for it?’ We were 
sure that one would safeguard the 
other. A highly organized industry 
such as the match industry guaran- 
tees steady employment for many 
workers and provides to the country 
itself a steady revenue from taxation. 
The taxation in turn pays principle 
and service on the loan. Both sides 
reap fair and honest benefit. The 
match monopoly as an equity is more 
valuable than a railroad system or 
control of customs. It makes for ab- 
solute control and cannot become the 
football of politics. Loans are paid 
on the instalment plan, which puts 
a curb on any repudiation. In every 
instance the duration of the mon- 
opoly coincides with the life of the 
loan. In several instances, as in the 
case of Poland, several loans have 
been made, and these overlap. The 
trust proposition has proved to be 
an equitable fifty-fifty arrangement. 
The trust secured domination of the 
field and the country was enabled to 
carry out much needed improvements. 
Greece repatriated a million and a 
half refugees in Turkey, Macedonia 
and Bulgaria. Hungary compensated 
landowners for properties seized dur- 
ing the Communist uprising. Es- 
thonia established a land mortgage 
system. Peru financed a great irriga- 
tion project. We loaned $75,000,000 
to France three years ago, and $125,- 
000,000 to Germany only a short 
time ago. The total aggregate of 
these loans is about $350,000,000, or 
a little more. 


66 Y experience has shown that 

great consolidations have 
made it possible to standardize indus- 
trial products and to facilitate mass 
production and, generally, the cost to 
the consumer. It is also evident that 
such consolidations make it possible 
to mobilize raw materials in the most 
economical and effective style and to 
concentrate effort where concentra- 
tion is economical and effective and 
to do away with plans where opera- 
tion is unduly expensive or imprac- 
ticable. 

“The great industrial organizations 
of the world—and you have a num- 
ber in the United States which are 
great and will become much greater 
—are the most effective agencies to 
minimize the harm done by such 
trade barriers as your high tariff. 
The tendency of all such trade bar- 
riers is to foster industry in countries 
where the natural conditions are not 
favorable, and that results in a-dis- 
tinct economic loss to the world. 
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With the great international trusts 
this loss is partially overcome by in- 
ventions, technical skill and expert 
management, and by transferring the 
experience of one country to another. 

“International trustification such as 
is surely coming, cannot fail to oper- 
ate strongly for world peace. This 
effect will be caused not only by the 
creation of large mutualities of inter- 
est, the economic welfare of which 
depends upon the maintenance of po- 
litical peace, but also by the under- 
standing which business men of one 
country will gain of the economic 
problems of another country. All of 
this cannot fail to bring about a bet- 
ter international understanding. That 
is why your new trade barrier is so 
regrettable, prolonging as it does old- 
time resentments and antagonisms. 

“T am convinced that one of the 
most important things in the world 
is the attainment of mutual confi- 
dence among government, public and 
industry—the relegation to the junk 
pile of the distrust, hostility and ham- 
pering legislation that are the work- 
ing tools of politicians. Mutual 
goodwill and honest service consti- 
tute an indestructible foundation for 
prosperity in any country. 


ésTFINAKE Sweden, for example. 
I regard my own country as 

the most stable country in Europe. In 
Sweden all interests realize the value 
to all concerned of large businesses 
and consolidations. In Sweden there 
is no important enterprise capitalized 
for less than $35,000,000. There is 
no hostile or hampering legislation. 
Swedish enterprises such as mine 
rely for prosperity and expansion 
upon the goodwill of the people— 
favorable public opinion. I was able 
to build my chain of enterprises, link 
by link, because our conditions in 
Sweden were so sound, because there 
was such an absence of foolish and 
destructive relations between govern- 
ment and business, that I could al- 
ways show a clear and convincing 
balance sheet and could, therefore, 
borrow enormous sums without diffi- 
culty. The soundness and credit of 
my country, and the goodwill of the 
people, have been the true founda- 
tion of my own success. It has per- 
mitted me to go into other countries 
and deal with them in a large way. 
“T believe that we have now com- 
pleted the era of new industrial un- 
dertakings, and this fact, in my 
opinion, is an important considera- 
tion, which should not be overlooked 
in judging the value of shares in old, 
established enterprises. The tendency 
toward the stabilization of industry 
is general throughout the whole 
world, but is particularly marked in 
Sweden. The stock list of Stock- 


holm does not contain a single com- 
pany which is less than twenty years 
old. 

“Swedish industry is more inter- 
national in character than industrv 
distributed from any other nation. 
The largest activities of the leading 
companies are in the export field. As 
tariff barriers have been raised Swed- 
ish industrialists have established 
factories abroad, and there is a 
similar tendency on the part of your 
great industrial organizations, such 
as the motor car, the telephone and 
the electrical equipment concerns. 
There are some twenty companies 
strongly intrenched in world trade, 
and of these six are Swedish.” 

Mr. Kreuger expressed interesting 
opinions on a_ variety of business 
topics of current interest. Regarding 





Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicians! 


66 ACKETEERING” — the 

criminal practice of gang- 
sters, aided and abetted in some 
cases by crooked politicians, of 
levying monetary tribute on 
business men for the “‘privilege’’ 
of doing business unmolested— 
is rapidly growing. The under- 
world’s punishment for not “com- 
ing across” is varied—robbery, 
strikes, sabotage, arson and even 
murder. 

Isn't there something radically 
wrong with a political system 
that countenances or is not able 
to cope with this sort of thing? 

In New York City one political 
scandal after another is being 
unearthed by honest officials. 
Heads of City departments, 
judges, magistrates are involved. 
One magistrate, it is alleged, paid 
$10,000 for his job. The news- 
paper headlines reveal the names 
of those who have been appre- 
hended but how many have not 
been caught? 

An encouraging note in all this 
graft, corruption, extortion, job 
buying, etc., is the fact that an 
increasing number of public 
spirited citizens, including a good 
percentage of business men, are 
now taking an active part in 
Governmental affairs; and there 
is reason to believe that the pub- 
lic, sick and tired of present con- 
ditions, are ready to back them 
up on election day. 

Yet some people still favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 
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the Farm Board set up by the Federa! 
Government, he believes that its ac- 
tivities in buying grain and attempt- 
ing to peg prices are much more 
likely to depress prices than to lift 
them. This will be the effect, he be- 
lieves, because of the psychological 
effect of great stores of unsold sur- 
pluses held out of the market. He 
thought that American farmers might 
possibly benefit through the opera- - 
tion of the debenture clause, but he 
believed that much benefit to the 
farmer would react to the loss of the 
Government and to the public as a 
whole. 


E predicted as very probable the 

formation of a trade alliance 
and agreement between Great Britain 
and the other nations of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, whereby 
goods would be exchanged on a re- 
ciprocal basis as a move to offset, 
more or less, the increasing difficulty 
of selling foreign-made goods in the 
United States. He thought, too, that 
an economic league of European na- 
tions was another possibility arising 
out of foreign resentment and fear 
of higher American tariffs. It is his 
belief that the new Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements will be a valu- 
able instrument in world finance, and 
that there is general confidence in 
Europe that the bank will handle the 
reparations problem ably and success- 
fully. He predicted that bond prices 
in general would show an improve- 
ment as soon as the reparations 
bonds have been absorbed. 

Europe as a unit does not require 
any financing from the United States. 
he said, but on the contrary, is now 
actually in a position to lend, espe- 
cially France. The French, he as- 
serted, are enormously prosperous. 
no matter what else may be said, and 
are investing more than $600,000,000 
in gold or in the gilt edge securities 
of other nations. He felt that Spain 
could return to the gold standard 
whenever she pleased and that Ger- 
many is getting on her financial feet. 
South American countries, Canada 
and Australia are still in the position 
of borrowers. 

“It seems reasonable,” said Mr. 
Kreuger, “that European countries 
are now in a position to take advan- 
tage of the many inventions and of 
the great technical progress made 
since the war, and that we may ex- 
pect a great improvement in the gen- 
eral prosperity and productive energy 
of Europe now that its most pressing 
political problems have been solved. 
and the worst consequences of the 
great capital devastation caused by 
the war overcome. That, I think, is 
a matter to which you Americans 
should give very serious thought.” 
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Developing Business 
by Telephoning customers from Key Towns 


le 








Tue Key Town Plan of telephoning is so 





flexible that it will fit practically any sales 
program. A building materials company 
needs to keep in close touch with customers 
over a wide area in four Western states. Its 
salesmen visit certain key cities in person 
and telephone those nearby. In this way, 
they can contact each customer more fre- 
quently and at less expense. Learn before- 


hand of new building projects. Handle 





orders more promptly. Communicate 
with the home office on new developments 


accurately and without delay. 


A rubber footwear company co-ordinates 
its Key Town activities with the weather. 
Representatives maintain close contact with 
customers regularly in person. Then when 
stormy weather breaks, they immediately 
telephone, using Sequence Calling Lists to 
put the calls through in quick succession. 


The result is a rush of orders. 


The Key Town Plan can be custom-fitted 
to your business. The local Bell Business 
Office will gladly have a representative 
show you how it will build business and 
cut selling costs. Telephoning is inexpen- 


sive. Typical station-to-station day rates: 








Philadelphia to New York, soc. Chicago 











to Seattle, $6.50. Atlanta to St. Louis, 
$1.95. For all inter-city business, the tele- 


phone is Quick... Effective . . . Convenient. 
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WHAT LEADING MANUFACTURERS “ 
SAY ABOUT HENDEY MACHINE TOOLS 
F. JOS. LAMB CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Hendey Lathes enable us to improve the 
quality of our product by maintaining 
accurate sizes through large and precise 
wearing surfaces. 


—— am 2 Soe Gee 


They stand the gaff of a high pressure 
Jobbing Tool Shop working night and day. 


The Hendey line is manufactured by an 
old reliable concern who have never tried 
to manufacture to meet a definite price. 
They cater to firms who aim to buy the 
best regardless of the first cost, and 
who are therefore able to improve their 
machines from time to time. Their method 
of doing business is very high grade and 
they always assume the position that 
their customer is right. In fifteen 
years of dealing with them they have 
never quibbled over anything, and it is 
really a pleasure to do business with 
them. 





og af eA >, (Signed) F. Jos. Lamb, President 












JIL MACHINE CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. J) 
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Stock Market Advance Is Needed 


to Awaken Business 
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Farm Misfortune Not Conducive to Big Fall 
Boom, But Seasonal Recovery Seems Certain 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


the foremost factors in the 

economic outlook during the 
past month has been the reduction in 
grain crops through the large West- 
ern and Central growing states, due 
to the widespread drought. Rains 
have finally come to break that arid 
pestilence, but harvests are mostly 
completed and the damage has been 
done. 

The new cries for farm relief are 
familiar and while they are based on 
a sounder economic argument than 
Government purchases of overpro- 
duced crops, they are none the less 
beside the question. It matters little, 
economically, whether our taxes help 
repay the farmer for the losses of 
Nature or not—the fact remains that 
there has been wholesale destruction 
of potential wealth and the effect 
cannot but be unfavorable on busi- 
ness conditions in the coming months. 


| eas Gas one of 


ROM one angle, a rather narrow 

one the writer feels, there are ad- 
vantages. The long and determined 
decline in grain prices which has 
been under way throughout 1930 has 
finally been stemmed, at least tempo- 
rarily. Nature has done what poli- 
tics could not and what the farmer 
himself refused to do. She has 
brought agricultural production down 
a little nearer to a sensible balance 
with actual demand and has thus 
served to raise the prices of the re- 
duced crops. 

There is always the argument that 
the farmer receives just as much 
benefit from a short crop at high 
prices as from a bumper crop at low 
prices. There is no gainsaying the 
fact, however, that actual destruc- 
tion of any raw material is a basic 
loss and it does not appear that high 
prices can compensate the farmer for 
his lost labor, his lost investment and 
his ruined crops. 

The agricultural situation always 
plays an important part in business 





analysis during the late Summer and 
Fall months and this year is no ex- 
ception. It would be irrational to say 
that the destruction of crops in the 
United States has not mattered. It 
has mattered, and while business re- 
covery may come this Fall as has 
been hoped for, it must be in spite 
of these discouraging conditions, and 
it cannot help but be lessened by 
agricultural misfortune. 

Elsewhere in the field of business 
the portents continue to favor at 
least a seasonal recovery in industry 
for the immediately following 
months. There is hardly a question 
but that dealers’ stocks have been 
allowed to diminish to points where 
wholesale purchasing must shortly 
commence in some volume. With no 
outside stimulus it should come of 
its own accord, but it is more likely 
that some unexpected and favorable 
development will provide the psycho- 
logical push to start the ball rolling. 

That stimulus may come from pub- 
lic exhortations, from rising com- 
modity prices, from the stock market 
or from various other possible direc- 
tions. The public exhortations are 
ever with us; rising commodity 
prices would appear to have no very 
sure foundation just yet; the stock 
market can exert a powerful psycho- 
logical influence on the public and 
rising security prices might prove the 
proper wedge to start the ball rolling. 


A SIDE from the “buyers’ strike,” 
the present depression may be 
blamed upon the preceding too-rapid 
period of inflation and upon an opti- 
mistic urge toward overproduction. 
The inflation must and will cure it- 
self, through the very process of de- 
pression and retrenchment through 
which we are passing. 

The problem of overproduction, 
however, is more serious because 
modern politics have been trying to 
“vote it down” instead of letting it 
cure itself through laws of supply 
and demand and low prices. Wheat, 





cotton, sugar, coffee, petroleum, 
rubber, steel, gasoline, automobiles 
and whatnot have all had their strug- 
gles with overproduction. By and 
large, modern civilization is responsi- 
ble, building machines that do more 
work, that last longer, supplying 
more competition, getting more oil 
from a well, more gasoline from the 
oil and more miles from the gasoline. 

Modern civilization must solve this 
problem, also, before we shall again 
be on a healthy basis. Labor says 
higher wages and less hours. Paying 
higher wages to increase purchasing 
power is a bit like lifting oneself by 
his bootstraps. Perhaps Henry Ford 
and the other idealists are on the 
right track—three or four days 
work per week and more workers 
employed. 


HE other way to combat present 

problems of overproduction is 
to increase public buying and that is 
merely another name for the “busi- 
ness recovery.” The outlook is per- 
haps not quite so bright for real per- 
manent recovery in business this Fall 
as it was a month ago, but we may 
look forward none the less to a 
seasonal increase in business volume 
which ought to make the latter por- 
tion of 1930 by far its best. 

Building contracts have again fal- 
len off rather sharply, but steel 
prices and activity have improved a 
bit further and the motor industry is 
picking up speed into the month of 
September. Car loadings have proved 
somewhat disappointing, but are 
finally responding to their belated 
seasonal trend and are showing some 
gains, though still well behind last 
year. Oil production continues lower 
and augurs well for the industry. 
Sugar, rubber, coffee and the other 
depressed commodities might take a 
lesson. The stock market continues 
erratic, but it may turn out to be our 
best alarm clock before the year is 
out, heralding the dawn of that “new 
cycle.” 








enone the leaders of every 
branch of business and 
industry, the Strowger P-A-X 


dial has become symbolic of swift 
accurate interior communication. 































For every process of business 
and industry which involves com- 
munication—whether it be the 
securing of information, the issu- 
ing of instructions, the guiding of 
production processes, or the sup- 
ervision of routines —executives 
and department heads are learning 
p to depend on the Strowger P-A-X 
4 telephone, to the end that the 
wheels of business may run more 
smoothly, more swiftly, more effic- 
iently. 


Perhaps the most convincing evi- 
dence of the value of Strowger 
P-A-X is the fact that wherever it is 
used it finds thorough usage, and 
that generally the efficiency of the 
organization is seen to climb as the 
use of the Strowger dial increases. 
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STROWGE RS SUTOMATIC 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for Theatres) | Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway C ication Equip t 
MarinefTelephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 








Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 





Strowger P-A-X is designed 
and used not alone by large 
organizations nor only by small 
ones, but for those whose needs 
range from a half dozen or less 
telephones to those requiring 
several hundred. What it can do 
for your business can be easily 
determined by our representative 
who will gladly call and make a 
survey of your requirements. A 
request for Bulletin 1026 will bring 
advance information. 





In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins 
with chromium or gold plated fittings. 

















| | Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 








1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 










SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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Significant TRENDS 








A Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


R-100 Fails to Set Record. 
Big Time at Chicago With 
National Air Races 


FTER a short visit to the Western 
A Hemisphere and a Canadian flight 

over Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, etc., the R-100, Great Britain’s chal- 
lenge in dirigible aviation, sailed back to 
England late in August. As usual, the 
Eastward trip was much easier and short- 
er than the Westward crossing of the 
Atlantic. However, British authorities 
were disappointed since the R-100 did not 
quite set up a new speed record. 

She was delayed near Iceland by rain 
and storms. The return trip was made in 
57 hours over the course of 3,200 miles. 
This was considerably less than the 79 
hours taken on the Westward crossing 
but was considerably over the world rec- 
ord which is still held by the Graf Zeppelin 
at 55 hours and 24 minutes. 

Capt. Frank M. Hawks, however, has 
set up a new trans-continental speed rec- 
ord on the American continent. Around 
the middle of the month he crossed the 
United States from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic in 12 hours and 25 minutes. The 
previous record had been held by Col. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh at about 15 
hours on their crossing last Easter. 


NOTHER record has fallen during the 

past month for refueling endurance 
flight. Flying over the St. Louis Airport, 
Forest O’Brine and Dale Jackson kept 
their plane continuously in the air for a 
little over 647 hours. They exceeded by 
nearly 100 hours the mark set on July 4th 
by the Hunter brothers at Chicago and 
their record stands as a new world mark 
for endurance flying. 

Various trans-ocean flights are still 
pending. Giuseppi Rossi, a civil flier, is 
still planning to hop from Rome to the 
United States as soon as weather permits. 
Capt. Coste is also waiting at Paris for 
favorable weather to sail the Question 
Mark to New York. Bob Wark ended the 
proposed flight from Tacoma, Washington, 
to Tokio, Japan, when his bi-plane, the 
Pacific Era, was wrecked in landing at 
Vancouver, B. C. 


(THE Rhoen Mountains of Germany have 

- been the scene during the past month 
of the 1930 International Glider contest. 
Robert Kronfeld, an Australian glider, 
more or less walked away with the greatest 
share of the honors. Kronfeld is a former 
holder of the world’s record for altitude 
and distance gliding. In one of the most 
difficult. circuit flights he defeated a field 
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of 33 other gliders by making a total dis- 
tance of 39 miles. 

Fritz Morzik was declared winner of the 
second International contest for light air- 
planes which began their flight around 
Europe on July 20th. About 60 German, 
British, French, Spanish and: Polish planes 
made the circuit of nearly 5,000 miles which 
ended with various technical tests. The 
annual trophy was won by the same flier 
in last year’s competition. 


NE of the outstanding aviation con- 

tests of the year is currently being held at 
Chicago where flyers from all over the 
world have gathered for the national air 
races. Some of the outstanding foreign 
figures at the races include Flying Officer 
Atcherley of the British Schneider cup 
team, Lieut. Preston of the Coldstream 
Guards, Marshall Colombo of Italy, Marcel 
Doret of France and Friedrich Loose of 
Germany. The beginning of the 10th An- 
nual National Air Races was heralded by 
the Woman’s National Air Derby from 
Long Beach, California, to Chicago. 

One of the entries in the races is Amer- 
ica’s new mystery plane which displayed 
tremendous speed over Roosevelt Field 
earlier in the month. This Naval entry is 
a special Curtis Sea Hawk monoplane with 
an 800 H.P. motor that is supposed to give 
the plane a speed of between 250 and 300 
miles per hour, 





PRICES 


Commodities Recede from 

Sharp August Recovery. 

Copper at New 20-Year 
Low 


HE quick recovery which occurred 
during the second week in August 
was perhaps a bit too sharp to be 
permanent. Prices have reacted moderately 
from the highs reached around the middle 
of the past month but in general most of 
the important commodities are still fairly 
well above the extreme lows registered in 
July. 
Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Index ..... 169.352 171.598 192.206 

Bradstreets ...... 10.4495 10.5611 12.6309 
Bureau of Labor. 84.0 86.8 98.0 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 


wholesale prices for 200 representative 
commodities has recovered moderately 
from its extreme lows around the-close of 
July but is still far below levels earlier in 
1930. Based on 1926 prices as 100 the 
latest weekly figure stands at around 84 
compared with 82.9 on August 1, which 
was the low point for 1930 and compared 
with a high of nearly 95 around the begin- 
ning of the year. 


HE sharp advance in grain prices dur- 

ing the early part of August was 
based almost entirely upon the growing 
seriousness of the drought conditions in our 
domestic growing States. Corn led the re- 
covery but it was fairly general throughout 
most of the grain markets. Reports of 
rainfall throughout the parched area gave 
hope that the situation was not as bad as 
first painted. 

The rains that have fallen appear in most 
cases to have come too late to undo most 
of the damage of the previous drought but 
at least gave reason for improved prospects 
from the pessimistic conditions earlier in 
the month. In any case the more favorable 
weather conditions led to renewed recession 
in most of the grain markets. 

Wheat prices are back down about 5 
cents per bushel but are still hovering 
above 6 to 8 cents per bushel above the 
lowest prices seen in many years which 
were reported around the middle of July. 

The corn situation still points to a short 
crop and an advance of more than 33 cents 
per bushel in less than 30 days, set a new 
record for rapid recovery in the corn mar- 
ket. Prices have receded moderately but 
are still near the highest for the present 
year. 


HE dry weather prevalent throughout 
the United States this Summer has 
not been nearly so serious for the cotton 
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crop as for the grains and cotton prices 
shared only moderately in the swift re- 
covery of early August. Since then cotton 
quotations have again been in a moderate 
decline and most of the future options 
show recessions of from $6 to more than 
$10 per bale in the latter part of August, 
with recent cotton quotations at new low 
levels since 1921. 

Elsewhere in the commodity line prices 
appear to have continued their downward 
trend toward irregularly lower levels. Steel 
prices have shown some further recession 
but evidence is accumulating toward a bit 
more firmness in price. The other metals 
are generally lower and copper is sold 
down to 10% cents per pound and a new 
low record for over 20 years. The new 
low levels compared with 18 cents per 
pound, which was quoted early in 1930. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December .... $.92% $.97% $1.47 
Corn, December ...... 90 89% 97 
Oats, December ...... AY 43% 52% 
Cotton, Mid. Dec...... 10.95 12.83 17.60 
MED, it: hcriine bac paw eae 5.15 5.20 7.45 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio...... 07% 07% 1534 
GE, POR. oc ccccces .0450 .0470 0550 
Beef, Famity ......... 24.50 23.50 30.00 
iron, 2 2%. Phtila........ 19.76 19.76 20.25 
Steel, oe wause 31.00 31.00 36.00 
ON SEEN TET Sa ee 5.30 5.35 6.75 
MOE Kwacinecsecececc 11.00 11.00 18.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis..... 4.40 4.70 6.75 
Ne ia eats oD slaie ati acsh 30.00 30.12 46.87 
Rubber, December .... 10.08 10.80 19.20 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont.. 1.18% 1.18% 1.30 
ON ere 143 143 Bf 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Money in Slight Seasonal 

Recovery. Gold Exports 

Continue. Brokers’ Loans 

Set New Low 

NTEREST rates have continued de- 
cidedly low throughout the past month 

but at the same time the usual seasonal 
firmness at this time of year has manifest- 
ed itself in a slight recovery from the ex- 
treme low levels reached during June and 
July. Call money rates have firmed up 


very slightly and while the other posted 
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BROKERS’ LOAN RATIO AT NEW LOW 
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rates are practically unchanged the trend 
has nevertheless been upward rather than 
downward. 


Current Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

ee 244% 2%4% 7% 
60 to 90 day time.... 2% 24% 9 
Commercial paper. 3 3 6 
New York rediscount 2% 2% 6 


There has been some decline in gold ex- 
ports during the latter part of August but 
the export movement is still definitely in 
force. During July total exports of-gold 
to foreign countries amounted to around 
$45,000,000. Gold is still moving out to 
France and Canada but chiefly to the for- 
mer country. Imports are at very low 
levels and August will undoubtedly show 
another large export balance comparable 
to that of July. 

Both St. Louis and Kansas City Reserve 
3anks have reduced their discount rates 
from 4 to 3% per cent. Such action leaves 
only Minneapolis and Dallas districts with 
a 4 per cent. rate. New York is at 2% 
per cent., Boston is at 3 per cent. and the 
remainder of the 12 banks are quoting 
3% per. cent rediscount rates. 

ROKERS’ loans continue within a 
fairly narrow range and fluctuate 
somewhat irregularly. Recent weeks have 
tended a little more toward decline than 
toward advance but the figures are in fair- 
ly good balance. The latest weekly report 
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of the tederal Reserve Bank of New 
York shows total loans to brokers at $3,- 
155,000,000. This figure shows a decline 
of around $60,000,000 in a single week 
and is the lowest ever reached in this 
series of weekly figures which goes back 
to July of 1927. 

Compared with the same week in 1929 
the latest figures show a reduction of 
about $1,800,000,000 and are about $3,700,- 
000,000 under the extreme high point 
reached last October. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue low and the latest weekly figures 
are running anywhere from $4,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000 below the corresponding 
period of 1929. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1929 
New York $10,916, 500,000 
ere 682,681,000 
Philadelphia 590,055,000 
Cleveland ..... 828,611,000 
Richmond ..... 299,275,000 
ASIAGIR 20000005 261,627,000 
Chicago... 1,788,343,000 
mh, EUR Siees 304,195,000 
Minneapolis ... 232,297,000 
Kansas City 394,725,000 
ee 187,112,000 
San Francisco ...... 722,248,000 937,940,000 

MOE, casehinenian $11,190,221,000 $17,423,361,000 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Most Crop Estimates Re- 
duced by Drought. Small- 
est Corn Crop in 16 Years 


LTHOUGH the long drought in the 
United States agricultural section 
has been relieved there is little ques- 

tion that general crops have lost a lot and 
will be materially smaller than early esti- 
mates. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
duced its estimate on domestic corn crops 
nearly 600,000,000 bushels in a_ single 
month. The estimate for August Ist is 
only 2,212,000,000 bushels compared with 
over 2,800,000,000 bushels in the previous 
month and the September report is ex- 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year .ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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FORBES Map of Business Conditions, September 1, 1930 





FORBES Map for Previous Month 
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BAKELITE "SURVEYS A NATION’ S 
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BUILDING 


Recent developments in building 
design merely mark the dawn of a 
new era. Engineers are providing 
equipment, and creative chemistry 
is supplying materials, unthought of 
but a few years ago.Architects have 
welcomed these new products, and 
have been quick to utilize them. 


Of radically new structural and dec- 
orative materials alone there are a 
score in use today. Probably none of 
these is more successful in meeting 
a wide variety of needs than those 
which bear the name “Bakelite”. A 
few of the items of equipment form- 
ed of hard, lustrous, stainless and 


colorful BakeliteMolded, are lighting 
fixtures, switch plates, door knobs, 
sanitary fittings, floor plates, and 
wall tiles. 


Equally valuable is Bakelite Lamina- 
ted, a light weight, hard, strong, 
lustrous material made in plain 
colors, and in faithful reproductions 
of various hardwoods and rare 
marbles. It is used to obtain strik- 
ingly modern effects in paneling, 
store fronts, partitions, dresser tops, 
drain and splash boards and win- 
dow sills. Architects, decorators, 
builders and others interested are 
invited to write for information. 


NEXT SUBJECT SPORTING GOODS INDUSTRY 


The Story of Bakelite. This outstanding romance of industry is of absorbing interest. It is 

told in an indystrial motion picture film showing the various stages in the manufacture of 

Bakelite, and the fabrication of finished products. A two reel print on standard width non- 
inflammable stock will be loaned free of charge. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BAKELITE 


REOIOTERED 


“The registered Trade y be used only on products 
made from materials mo’ rican rs Nar che shins Under the capr. 





@. &. PAT. OFF 


Yo! “B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited quantity > 
infinite number of present ond future uses of Bokelite Corpor oduc 





MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


INDUSTRIES 
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pected to show a still further shrinkage. 
The latest report shows the 1930 United 
States corn crop at the lowest level seen 
since the War or in approximately 16 
years. 


URTHER reports from the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture give an estimated 
annual wheat yield of 597,000,000 bushels 
compared with 578,000,000 bushels last year 
and show the largest crop since 1926. Esti- 
mated production of all wheat is placed at 
$21,000,000 bushels compared with 806,000,- 
000 bushels last year. 


US.CORN CROP LOWEST IN YEARS. 
3-0 [BILLIONS of BUSHELS 
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The August report: on the wheat crop 
was therefore satisfactory as regards vol- 
ume of output but oats show a shrinkage 
of about 13,000,000 bushels in a single 
month. The latest estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture calls for an oat crop 
in the United States this year of 1,316,- 
000,000 bushels compared with 1,238,000,000 
last year. 


| gprtangee nang of Agriculture has 
also reduced its estimate on the 1930 
cotton crop. The most recent report, based 
on conditions as of August 1, 1930, calls for 
a yield of 14,362,000 bales as compared 
with last year’s final crop of 14,828,000 
bales. On a basis of the latest estimates 
our 1930 crop of cotton will be the smallest 
since 1927. 

The Bureau of the Census reports 378,000 
running bales. of lint cotton consumed in 
the mills of the United States during July 
of this year. This is a considerable decline 
from the 405,000 bales used in June and a 
very sharp recession from July of last year 
when nearly 550,000 bales were consumed. 

Total consumption for the 12 months 
ended August 1, 1930, amounted to 6,114,000 
bales against a little over 7,000,000 bales in 
the corresponding period of last year. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Near Lowest 
in Two Years. Copper Pro- 
duction Down. Rubber 

Consumption Off 
ETROLEUM—Domestic _ production 
of crude petroleum in the United 
States continues its decline and around 
the middle of August reached a new low 
level for the past couple years. The 
latest report of the American Petroleum 
Institute estimates average daily produc- 
tion of crude oil in the United States at 
only 2,464,000 barrels. This figure shows 














a decline of approximately 17,000 barrels 
per day from the previous week. 

Another favorable drop during the 
Summer months has been the decline in 
gasoline stocks. This trend has been 
under way almost continuously since 
March, 1930. The latest weekly reports 
show total stocks of gasoline in refinery 
storage at less than 43,000,000 barrels 
compared with a high for 1930 of 55,000,- 
000 barrels at the close of March. 


OPPER—Refined copper stocks in 

the hands of producers and refiners 
in North and South America amounted 
to 322,000 short tons on August 1, 1930, 
according to latest reports by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics. This 
shows an increase of more than 5,000 
tons from the previous month but total 
stocks, including blister copper, showed 
a decline of around 6,000 tons. 

Total production for July was 123,179 
tons or a fair decline from the 124,821 
tons produced in the Western hemi- 
sphere in the previous month of this 
year. 


UBBER—Latest estimates by the 

-& Rubber Manufacturers Association 
places July consumption of crude rubber 
in the United States at 29,894 long tons. 
This figure shows considerable decline 
from the 34,463 tons consumed in June 
and compared with 41,500 tons consumed 
in July of last year. 

Total rubber consumption in the United 
States for the first seven months of the 
current year is estimated at 250,000 long 
tons, a decline of nearly. 30 per cent. 
from last year. 


U.S. OIL OUTPUT AT NEW LOW 
(MILLIONS OF BBLS. PER DAY ) 
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RAILROADS 


Profits Continue Unsatis- 
factory and Car Loadings 
Lag in Seasonal Advance 


NCE more the final figure on month- 
ly railroad profits for Class 1 sys- 
tems has gone slightly under our 

advance estimate. For the month. of June 
we estimated around $70,000,000 and the 
final figures show net railway operating 
income for that month at $68,880,000. 

The latest report, therefore, continues a 
decline from last year which has been in 
progress for about ten months. Compared 
with the $160,000,000 reported in June of 
1929, the figures for this year show an- 
other drop. of a little over 30 per cent. 
and are even slightly below the $69,000,000 
reported in May of 1930. 

The final tabulation for June shows the 
Class 1 railroad systems earning at the an- 
nual rate of return of only 3.3 per cent. 
on their claimed property investment com- 
pared with about 5.2 per cent. on the same 
basis in June of last year. 
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OR the first six months of 1930 Class 1 
railroads of the United States have 
reported net railway operating income of a 
little. over $376,000,000. This is at the an- 
nual rate of about 3.6 per cent. on claimed 
property investment. In the first half of 
1929 net profit for the same roads amount- 
ed to nearly $563,000,000, or about 5.5 per 
cent. on their claimed property investment. 

Revenue freight car loadings are still 
running at disappointing levels. Generally 
there is at least a noticeable upward trend 
in car loadings during May, June and July 
of each year but in 1930 the figures have 


CAR LOADINGS in SEASONAL GAIN 
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merely held their own and were even 
slightly lower early in August than the 
high point for 1930 reached during the first 
week of May at 942,000 cars per week. 

It is quite certain that the later weeks 
in August have staged at least a fair up- 
ward movement. 


The latest figures, however, show rev- 
enue freight car loadings hovering around 
905,000 cars per week, a decline of nearly 
200,000 cars per week from the correspond- 
ing period of last year, or a decline of 
around 17 per cent. Compared with the 
same week in 1928 loadings are down about 
120,000 cars per week or a little over 12 
per cent. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Hudson River Bridge Pro- 
gressing. Detailed Results 
of the 1930 Census 


ONSTRUCTION of the famous 
C Hudson River bridge from New 

York to New Jersey is making good 
progress and around the middle of the past 
month the last steel wire of the four great 
suspension cables was spun. Construction 
on this longest suspension bridge in the 
world was begun in October of last year. 
Each of the four cables is made up of 
strands of 430 wires each. Each cable will 
be capable of supporting approximately 
350,000 tons or about four times the ca- 
pacity necessary. 

About ‘a year ago mention was made in 
these columns of a new invention some- 
what similar to the linotype machine but 
whereby any number of separate type-set- 
ting machines might be operated by tele- 
graph through the use of a single central 
typewriter manual. The process is now in 
practical use on a series of newspapers in 
Westchester County, New York, and is 
reported to be giving very satisfactory ser- 
vice. 
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iY.TON 
DODGE 
TRUCK 


A NEW QUALITY TRUCK 
WITH FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 
48-HORSEPOWER MOTOR=—INTERNAL HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES — 4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 















See your Dodge Brothers dealer — See and 
test this new truck=—It is typically Dodge in 


economy and dependability 


ida 


F. O. B. DETROIT ... DUAL REAR WHEELS AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 





THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN CAPACITIES FROM 1000 POUNDS TO 11,800 POUNDS 
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book shows you 


At Book Stores— 
or FREE 


Examination 


PRICE 
$2.50 





Do You Want To Make Real Money — 


Clinch the Big Sales and the 
Big Commissions? 


Then You Should Read 


WuHatT A MASTER 


SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW 


By L. L. Montgomery 





And Selling Moods 
IV. How The Master Salesman 
Learns His Goods 
V. Correct Thinking 
VI. Esoteric Salesmanship 
VII. Getting Your Thought 
Unspoiled To Your 
Hearer 
VIII. A Master Sales- 
man’s Formula. 


L. L. Montgomery is a successful Sales Counselor with 
over twenty years of practical experience in personal 
selling. The facts he gives you in this book are based 
on actual contact with salesmen’s problems. 
among many other aspects. of 
successful salesmanship—how to know your pros- 
pect, how to use effective sales arguments, how 

to present your goods, how to use psychology 


This 


and how to sell yourself. 
Chapter Titles 
I. What A Master Salesman Should 
Know 
EE. og Master Salesman Sees Himself 
As He Is IL, 
III. Human Nature In Its Buying M LIONS 


IN MERGERS 


By Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., 


Introduction by C. M. Chester, Jr., 
President, General Foods Corporation 


Mr. Toulmin, member of the 

Ohio 
Supreme Court, presents a com- 
prehensive 


sar and the Bar of the 


picture of present-day 


mergers, their history, organization and 


modern business. 


current significance in a book that is not 
only immensely interesting reading, but one 
that will serve you’ as a practical guide in 


At Book Stores, $3.50—or FREE Examination 


Chapter Titles 


. Are We In A Merger Mirage? 

. We Paint The Back Drop 

. Do Mergers Pay? 

- What Is The Economic Effect Of 


Mergers On Public Interest? 


. What Type Of Merger Shall Be 


Formed? 


. Foreign Combinations and Cartels 
. Merger Financial Foundations 

. Shall We Enter A Merger? 

- How To Merge Companies 

- Why Do Mergers Fail? 

. How To 
. Patent Pools and Mergers 
. Mergers And The Law 


Make Mergers Pay 














B. C. FORBES Publishing Co. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Se ee een 


9:21:20 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me at once for FREE Examination 
the books checked below. After five days I will 
olther return them or send you my _ remittance 
or them. . 


[) What A Master Salesman Should Know 
() Millions In Mergers 


Name 
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HILE there’ are likely to be some 

small changes when total returns are 
checked the Census Bureau at Washington 
has recently made public its first complete 
report on the census of 1930. Total popu- 
lation of the continental United States as 
of April 1, 1930, is placed at 122,698,190, 
or an increase of 16 per cent. since 1920 
when population was placed at 105,710,620, 
The following tabulation shows present 
population of the individual States together 
with their increase since the prevous cen- 
sus. 

1930 Census 


Population 

State . 1930 % Increase 
MIGNON oi ics scaencdeni 2,645,297 12.7 
PENS disk csdccdtmnseue 435,833 30.4 
Ore 1,853,981 5.8 
Ser 5,672,009 65.5 
NE So oe ot recurs 1,035,043 10.2 
Connecticut ............ 1,604,711 16.2 
DREIGWOLO Seiiisgiascicens 238,380 6.9 
ae ae i” ee 486,869 11.3 
Ee ar 1,466,625 51.4 
ee a Saree eae 2,902,443 0.2 
IE Re ae 445,837 3.2 
SS ee 7,607,684 17.3 
NUNN omic annie ccadieeniceee 3,225,600 10.1 
IR cba Sow anche asleaceiet.s 2,467,900 2.7 
OT ee ee 1,879,946 6.3 
OEE 2,623,668 8.6 
PMI. -cioccc sacs cee 2,094,496 16.5 
RO 800,056 4.2 
oS er 1,629,321 12.4 
Massachusetts ......... 4,253,646 10.4 
ee ee 4,842,280 32.0 
BERND. «<i ocd eas scans 2,566,445 7.5 
PNEREINE oocncicdscsacs 2,007,979 12.1 
MONEE b.cciwidesiesassens 3,620,961 6.4 
EN, nc icSow cuteness 536,332 "23 
PREM. dkvcinsitsaw mais’ 1,378,900 6.4 
Un ASR eee carer 906,891 17.5 
New Hampshire ...... 465,293 5.0 
New Jersey .....c0c006 4,028,028 27.6 
New Mexico ........... 427,216 18.6 
CH BORE es ciccecccavs 12,619,503 21.5 
North Carolina ........ 3,170,287 23.9 
North Dakota ......... 682,448 5.5 
DN ies Sciaascnmaneactee xs 6,689,837 15.3 
ee a 2,391,777 17.9 
a ee er 952,691 21.6 
Pennsylvania .......... 9,640,802 10.6 
Rhode Island .......... 687,232 13.7 
South Carolina ........ 1,732,567 2.9 
South Dakota ......... 690,755 8.5 
MOORBE  iossciaciaecta 2,608,759 11.6 
MEE - eddsvnkaccceaswes 5,821,272 AA.8 
RN babianitncacucncca aos 502.582 11.8 
A 359,092 1.9 
CMINNE 6.55.5. 56.0060056 0:08 2,419,471 4.8 
Washington ............ 1,561,967 aD:1 
West Virginia ......... 1,728,510 18.1 
1 SS ee sae 2,980,282 11.3 
WU MOONEE oicicisccccecis 224,597 15.3 

United States ...,.... 122,698,190 16.1 

*Decrease 
HE total population of the United 


States and all its possessions except the 
Philippine Islands amounted to 124,848,604, 
as compared with 107,508,855 in 1920, To- 
gether with the Philippines, not included in 
the 15th census, the total figure for the 
United States and all territories is ex- 
pected to exceed 135,000,000. 

Census figures for the outlying posses- 
sions were announced as follows: 

Alaska, 58,758 as compared with 55,036 
in 1920, an increase of 6.8 per cent. 

Hawaii, 368,336 as compared with 255,- 
912, an increase of 43.9 per cent. 

Porto Rico, 1,543,913 as compared with 
1,299,809, an increase of 18.8 per cent. 

Guam, 18,521 as compared with 13,275, an 
increase of 39.5 per cent. 

American Samoa, 10,055 as compared 
with 8,056, an increase of 24.8 per cent. 

Panama Canal Zone, 39,467 as compared 
with 22,858, an increase of 72.7 per cent. 

Virgin Islands, 22,012 as compared with 
26,051, a decrease of 15.5 per cent. 
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LABOR and 
WAGES 


Employment Figures Con- 
tinue Decline Throughout 
Entire Country 


ECENT reports of the State Indus- 
R trial Commission show that employ- 

ment in New York State declined 
approximately 4 per cent. in a single month 
ending in July. There has been almost a 
steady decline in factory employment for 
the last nine months with the present index 
number at 93.3 compared with over 100 in 
October of last year. The seasonal decline 
in July usually amounts to about 1 per 
cent. The only other year since 1914 when 
the July decline has been as great as 4 
per cent. was in 1926. 

Official reports from the Department of 
Labor at Washington indicate that there 
are approximately 35 strikes before that 
bureau for settlement. In addition the re- 
port shows that there are about 15 con- 
troversies between employes and employers 
which have not yet reached the strike stage. 
Total cases pending before the Department 
number about 50. 


GERMAN STOCK PRICES TEND LOWER 
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DECREASE of 2.6 per cent. in em- 

ployment from June to July, and a 
decrease of 7.1 per cent. in employes’ earn- 
ings is shown in a report by the United 
States Bureau of Labor statistics. 

Reports are based on returns from 13 
major industrial groups, which in July had 
4,806,458 employes with combined earnings 
of $121,582,968. 

Excluding manufacturing, the 12 indus- 
trial groups show a gain in employment 
of 1 per cent. The former group showed 
a falling off of 4.6 per cent. in employment 
and a decrease of 9.8 per cent. in payroll 
totals. For the year ending with July, em- 
ployment in the manufacturing group de- 
creased 16.6 per cent. 

Six of the 54 separate industries report- 
ed increased employment in July—cane sug- 
ar refining 6.7 per cent., fertilizers 4.5 per 
cent., ice cream 3.7 per cent., radio indus- 
try 25.7 per cent., boots and shoes 3.2 per 
cent., flour 2.3 per cent. and book and job 
printing 1.1 per cent. 

Outstanding decreases from June to July 
were from 10.1 per cent. to 13.9 per cent. 
and occurred in the stove, glass, millinery 
and lace, carpet, agricultural implement, 
and women’s clothing industries. The iron 
and steel industry reported 4.4 per cent. 
lewer employes and a drop of 14.5 per cent. 
in employes’ earnings. 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-170 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 

















Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Detroit 
Boston Akron Reading Indianapolis Washington 




























besides amen Marvelous 
time and labor. NEW 
(Automatic) 
MACHINE 
for 


PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
COMPANIES _ 


4 


4 
4 


If you want to learn or a new method that is positively revolu- ’ 
tionizing billing operations for Telephone, Gas, Electric Light, Power, _,’ 
Water and other Public Utility Companies, be sure to investigate.,-” O 


This COMBINATION : 
BILL-PRINTER & ADDRESSER (O 2s 


“ a 
_ From a roll of BLANK PAPER—in a single continuous errorless opera- ,% ns “x8 ae 
tion—this nigh-speed automatic machine prints, dates, addresses, scores, , & & % 2 > 
c-ops-off and delivers COMPLETE BILLS—with one, two or three -” gn" i. Src" 
duplicate stubs, as desired! And it prints from “typewriteable” ve ~ Oy & S <& 
fibre Index Cards instead of cumbersome metal plates. ’ S$ & cS & XS 
gi oO” S&S C wr 
The ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 1 QoS oe Sg “ 
: 141 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. “oe & oso O \* 
Largest maker of Address Cards and Automatic y CY ~ Se we 
Addressing Machinery in the World Pe PR oS ve Q O ‘ 














in business through 


LAW 


STUDY AT HOME 


Look around you—the law-trained man is a 
leader. Not only does a knowledge of law 
give you the key to the right move in busi- 
ness but it makes you a leader of men in- 
stead of a follower. The whole intricate 
structure of business is based on law. Every- 
where, you find law-trained men filling the 
high executive positions. Go to school at 
home—study law nights—follow in the foot- 
steps of great men. You can do it if you will. 


What Does $10,000.00 a Year 
Require of You? 


Answer that question yourself in light of 
these facts. “In looking over the field,” 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, 
“T find that nearly all the positions com- 
manding a salary of $10,000.00 or more are 
filled by men who have studied law.” Many 
great corporations, for instance the C. & 
N. W. Ry. Co., International Paper Co., 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Packard Motor 
Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., are headed by men of 
legal training. Whether you’re in a large or 
small company or your own business, you 
need a practical knowledge of law. 

Fit yourself at home—in spare time. 
LaSalle will guide you step by step. Full 
law course leading to LL. B. or shorter 
business law training. All text material in- 
cluding fourteen volume Law Library. Cost 
low. Terms easy. Write today for our valu- 
able 64-page “‘Law Guide” and ‘‘Evidence” 
books free. Act now. 


=—_— = «Find Yourself Through LaSalle! = =— = 


* a a 
LaSalle Extension University 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 9364-LR Chicago 
I would welcome your salary -increas- 
ing plan, together with copy of ‘‘Amer- 
ican Law and Procedure,” all without 
obligation. 


(Law: Degree of LL.B. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to success in 
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fields indicated below, check and 
mail now. 

OBusiness Management 


OExpert Bookkeeping 
Modern Salesmanship 


0 Business Correspon- 








OHigher Accountancy dence 
OTraffic Management O Stenotypy— 
ORailway Station ep wo 
A Fs t Oc. P. A. Coaching 
UBanking and Finance (OBusiness English 
OCommercial Law OCommercial Spanish 
Olndustrial Management (1 Effective Speaking 
O Modern Foremanship O Telegraphy 
OPersonnel Manage- Railway Accounting 
ment O Paper Salesmanship 
OCredit and Collection Correspondence 
WRB 5 oc cb Fecccccvedocceccccecscvceececccesctees 
Present Position... 2c ccccccccccvcccccccccces eoccces 
GIs cic sc. vnswadccbeccesescece cocccetceescesece 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


No Substitute for Work 
W. R. Angell, president, Conti- 


nental Motors Corporation, in an 
interview with ForBEs: 

6s" T°HE uncertainty 
of business adds 


to its interest. It 
likewise makes it 
most difficult to ex- 
press an opinion con- 
cerning the future 
business outlook. 
“Certainly the pres- 





ent business situation 
is a challenge to the 
resourcefulness of the American business 
man, The manner in which he meets this 
challenge will determine whether or not 
he is to maintain his position in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

“So long as this world is inhabited by 
human beings, there will be trade and I 
see no good reason why America should 
not receive its full share, provided Amer- 
ican business men observe the fundamen- 
tals of good business. 

“It is to be regretted that the period 
of readjustment from the excesses of the 
past few years has resulted in widespread 
unemployment with its attendant hard- 
ships. Our prosperity as a nation de- 
pends largely upon the full employment of 
our working population in gainful pur- 
suits. Only in this way can we have the 
volume of consumption necessary for the 
profitable operation of our productive 
facilities. This is a problem which de- 
mands the best thought and co-operation 
of our business leaders. 

“I believe American industry has 
learned many lessons from its past and 
present difficulties, but perhaps no more 
important lesson has been learned than 
that there is no substitute for conscien- 
tious effort, well directed, as a means to 
success. The process of cleaning the bar- 
nacles from the hull of the business ship 
is painful, but when the job is done, 
American business will be in a much bet- 
ter position to meet competitive condi- 
tions. The voyage to profitable prosper- 
ity then needs only the practical applica- 
tion of enterprise to furnish the employ- 
ment of our citizenry so necessary before 
business may again be on a normal basis. 

“I am convinced that American initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and enterprise will 
be equal to the task.” 


Scraping Along Bottom 


Charles B. Bohn, president of the 
Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corpo- 
ration, im an interview with 
ForBES : 


as | BELIEVE that business, generally 
speaking, is scraping along the bot- 


tom. Just when the turn will come for 





better business is a hard question to an- 
swer. Personally I believe that some lines 
of business will show some improvement 
before the end of the third quarter. All 
lines, of course, will not feel it at the 
same time but as each line of business 
begins to feel the effects of increased de- 
mand the cumulative effect will acceler- 
ate business as a whole. I firmly believe 
that by March or April of 1931 we will 
have fully recovered from the present 
depression and the possibility of business 
being back to normal or possibly slightly 
above normal before the end of the year 
is very promising.” 


Confidence in Future Rewarded 


W. K. Kellogg, Chairman .of the 
Board of the Kellogg Company, in 
ForBEs : 


an interview with 


scs°-T.OWARD the 

close of 1929, 
when the stock mar- 
ket was’ going 
through some of its 
most violent throes 
of deflation and 
wh en virtually 
everyone, including 
the foods industry, 
was asking to what 
they would lead, we launched the great- 
est program of expansion in the history 
of the Kellogg Company. 

“We had every confidence in the sound 
health of business generally and we be- 
lieved that our greatly enlarged manu- 
facturing, advertising and selling pro- 
grams offered sufficient answer to the 
questions that came to us. 

“Therefore, it is with a sense of espe- 
cial pleasure that we are able to announce 
that the record volume of business we 
have done during the first six months of 
this year has more than confirmed the 
confidence we had in the future. 

“The Kellogg Company is adhering 
fully, of course, to the commitments made 
for all branches of its organization for 
the remainder of the year and is prepar- 
ing for continued growth and expansion 
during 1931. 

“In this connection I wish to state that 
the reports, being brought to my attention 
with increasing frequency, to the effect 
that the Kellogg Company is contemplat- 
ing alliance’ with other concerns in the 
food industry, are absolutely without 
foundation. The Kellogg Company is 
not now and never has been for sale. 

“Furthermore, we hold strongly to the 
belief that healthy competition between 
large, well-knit and solidly established 
firms is the best possible means for as- 
suring the public increasing returns in 
quality and service.” 
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Drink 
OM 


Delicious and Refreshing 
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Sports Champions—*Coca-Cola 
Orchestra-*—Every Wednesday 
10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time—*—*— Coast 
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ne Pause 
that refreshes 


The busier you are—the harder you’ve got to work —the. 
more need to take “time-out” for that seventh-inning stretch 
—to pause —relax— and refresh yourself. 

In other words, treat yourself every afternoon to a drink of 
refreshing, delicious Coca-Cola. At the nearest fountain or 
refreshment stand— better still, an ice-cold bottle quickly 
served in your office — Coca-Cola will bring you a real after- 
sense of refreshment that fits you for your best work of the day. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle. The crystal-thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle you can always 
identify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and wholesomeness. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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New Records 


in Life Insurance 


OTAL new business of the Connecticut j 

General Life Insurance Company for the 
month of June was the largest of any month in y 
the entire history of the company. The new 
Y business written during the first six months of 
1930 increased substantially over that written in 
» the same period of 1929. 


This is an impressive record and is significant of 
d the ability of well-managed life insurance com- 
panies to forge ahead regardless of general busi- 
ness unsettlement. Nineteen thirty to date has 
been an unusually good year for life insurance 
companies. 


One fifth of the total investment holdings of In- 
suranshares Certificates Incorporated are in the 
life insurance business. The largest single invest- 
ment of the company is in stock of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company. 


We shall be glad to send to those interested 
U full details of the portfolio and operations 
of Insuranshares Certificates Incorporated. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
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of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


‘ Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 























One 
Outstanding 
Stock! 


For the client with a moderate capital—elimi- | 
nating picking and choosing--the Institute recom- | 
mends ONE OUTSTANDING PURCHASE. 

In January, 1930, United Aircraft was so rec- 
a. at 50. In April, profits were accepted 
at’ $3. 

RIGHT NOW — another OUTSTANDING 
PURCHASE is being given clients. 

To obtain this Bulletin, FREE, 
simply ask for FS-1. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


-TELEPHONE 


WITHOUT BEING OVERHEARD 
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Cotton Values Drop 


to New Low 


Small Consumption and Large 
Carryover Offset Drought News 


By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner ¢v Beane 


ing the first half of August selling 

down to the lowest levels touched 
since 1921 when the entire world was going 
through a period of deflation brought 
on by post-war conditions. 

While this decline was taking place 
the cotton belt as a whole was exper- 
iencing the worst weather in the history 
of the Weather Bureau, but this 
weather, for the first time in my recol- 
lection, failed to have a stimulating ef- 
fect either on trading or values. 

The failure of the market to make a 
response to these unfavorable conditions 
is due primarily to the fact that the 
trading and consuming world is ob- 
sessed with the idea that the crop, plus 
the carry-over, promises a supply great- 
ly in excess of known world needs, and 
that the weight of hedge sales will carry 
prices even lower. 

Small consumption and large carry- 
over figures from last season coupled 
with the Government’s prediction of a 
crop of 14,362,000 bales this year, and 
statement from a member of the Farm 
Board to the effect that he did not be- 
lieve the drought would affect the size 
of the crop. materially, tended to 
strengthen such ideas and encouraged 
bearish operations. 

Consumption for the past season was 
13,108,000 bales, according to Mr. Hester 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
the smallest for many years, while the 
carryover into this season is 5,939,000 
bales, the largest in many years. 

At the time this was written middlinz 
cotton was quoted close to eleven cents 
a potind in New Orleans and near ten 
cents at several of the leading interior 
markets of the South. This means that 
the producer is receiving between nine 
and nine and one-half cents a pound for 
cotton which cost him about fifteen cents 
a pound to raise. 


(ine the values shrunk steadily dur- 


_ lowest prices touched during the 
marketing of the bumper crop of 
18,000,000 bales in 1926, when the sup- 
ply, including the carry-over from the 
previous season, was about 23,400,000 
bales, was 11.68 cents a pound in New 
Orleans. The lowest price received for 
spot cotton in New Orleans during the 
period of deflation in 1921 was 9.95. 

In 1926 the South was able to market 
a record breaking supply of cotton with 
a surprising degree of ease because 
trade throughout the world was good, 
there was no governmental or other in- 
terference with speculation, and the law 
of supply and demand was functioning 
normally. 

As a result, spinners and speculators 
came into the market in large numbers 
during the marketing period, absorbed 
the hedges and carried them until the 
next Spring when futures went above 
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Corner of main lobby 


CHOICE 


A MODERN LUXURIOUS 
NEW YORK HOTEL offers 
choice of EUROPEAN 
or AMERICAN PLAN 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


(Meals extra) 
FOR ONE PERSON 


$3.50 ..$4..$5.. $6 


FOR TWO PERSONS 


ONLY $1 ADDITIONAL 
ANY ROOM 


AMERICAN PLAN 


(all meals included) 


ADD $3.00 PER PERSON 
TO ROOM RATE 


TUB AND SHOWER BATH 
IN EVERY ROOM 


Substantial discount on 
monthly and annual rentals 


Hotel 
Lexington 


LEXINGTON AVE, AT 48th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Mgr. Phone MURray Hill 7401 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
I. Leslie Kincaid, President . 








eighteen cents. Speculators or spinners 
who bought the hedges at that time 
made from three to five cents a pound, 
depending upon the length of time their 
contracts were carried. Farsighted spin- 
ners were also able to acquire several 
years’ supply of cheap cotton during that 
period of low prices. 

This year we are starting the season 
with trade and speculative buying at a 
low ebb, due partly to world wide busi- 
ness conditions and partly to fear of 
governmental interference with the mar- 
ket such as occurred during the May 
deal of the past season when prices were 
raised artificially through the operations 
of the Farm Board. 

The probable supply this season, made 
up of the Government’s predicted crop 
and the carry-over, is around 20,500,000 
bales, while the prospective consump- 
tion, based on last season’s record, is 
believed to be around 13,000,000 bales. 
This supply should bring an average of 
seventeen and one-half cents a pound, 
if consumption were running on a nor- 
mal basis, which is around 15,250,000, 
and the law of supply and demand were 
functioning normally. This statement is 
based upon figures issued by the Bureau 
of Economics a few years ago, to ex- 
plain the effect of supply and demand 
upon the price of cotton. 

The chart worked out by the Bureau 
of Economics at that time demonstrates 
that the prospective carry-over is an im- 
portant factor in determining the price 
of cotton for the season and more es- 
pecially for the end of the season. The 
theory and opinion advanced by the 
Bureau was that a prospective carry- 
over of 7,000,000 bales should bring an 
average price of sixteen and one-half 
cents a pound. 

The generally accepted view at the 
moment is that the prospective carry- 
over at the end of this season will be 
around 7,000,000 bales unless there is a 
marked improvement in consumption in 
the near future. 

Past records show that while the 
workings of the law of supply and de- 
mand may be interrupted for a time, 
they always prevail in the end and that 
average prices from one season to an- 
other have not varied much from the 
averages indicated by the Government’s 
chart. 

There would therefore appear to be 
hope of a better and higher market 
later on, though the tendency at the 
moment is towards lower values with a 
possibility that we may reach much 
lower levels than prevailed during simi- 
lar conditions in former years. because 


demand from spinners is so light that 


practically every bale of cotton being 
sold by producers is being re-sold on 
the futures market in the shape of 
hedges. As a result the futures market 
is being forced to absorb and carry an 
unusually large proportion of the crop 
now being marketed. 

The weather appears to have solved 
the problem of the producer of grain 
and may yet solve that of the producer 
ot cotton. Prices cannot continue on 
the downgrade much further’ with 
values so much under the cost of pro- 
duction. There must be a turning point 
somewhere. 
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N) OF A SWITCH 


Te, 


ye can provide your factory, 
office, sales room, any kind of 
room or building with the right 
kind of indoor climate just as easily 
as you can light it with electricity 
or heat it with steam. 


The Niagara Air Conditioner is a 
complete climate machine. It auto- 
matically warms or cools, moistens or 
dries and cleans the air in any room, 
maintaining both temperature and 
relative humidity just as desired. 


Used for human comfort, air condi- 
tioning creates customers for any kind of 
business that serves the public. It will 
make you and your employees more 
effective to do your work under ideal 
conditions. 


There are thousands of industrial uses 
for air conditioning in making, storing 
or handling any material that is sensitive 
to undue heat, cold or moisture in the 
air or change in atmospheric conditions. 














The Niagara Air Conditioner shown, one of 
six sizes, furnishes the correct climate for a man- 
ufacturer of paper products. 


Niagara Blower engineers are experts in the 
problems of humidification, dehumidification, 
drying, recovery of solvents, handling materials 
by air, heating or ventilating. 


If you have such a problem in your business, 
write the Niagara Blower Company, 95 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Branches and Sales Rep- 
resentatives in principal cities. 





AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


Niagara Air Conditioners, Fan Heaters, 
Fan Coolers, Niagara Aluminum, 
Heating Coils, and Cooling Coils 

















Linked 
with the 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST 


generator 


Through an interconnec- 
tion with the State Line 
Generating Station, the 
customers of this Com- 
pany have available for 
their power and lighting 
needs the capacity of a 
new 200,000- kilowatt 
electric generating unit 
—the largest in the 
world.... Write for 1930 
Year Book with other in- 
teresting facts about this 
Company and the fast- 
growing area it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 
square miles, including the Metropolitan 
Area into which Chicago is growing. 
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SWINGING WING 
FIXTURES 


For Displaying || 
Maps, Charts, Blue- 
brints, Photos, Ad- jj 
vertising, Samples | 

Merchandise. |r 







Like vertical loose- 
leaf book. Both sides 
of wings used for 
displaying a vast 
amount of material 
in compact space. Built of steel. Vari- 
ous styles and sizes. Write for catalog. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
924-934 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


many styles 
and sizes 
Get catalog 
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Britain Eyes Our Depression 


Comments Generally Pessimistic—Views 


on International 


Trade 


and Tariffs 


By JOHN CARTER 


'¢ § HEN Will America Recover?” 

\) \) was the title of an article in the 

“Economist,” which harmonizes 

with a general British belief that the 

United. States is not yet out of the eco- 
nomic bog. The article remarks: 

“Now that the consumer has lost 
confidence, the best weapon of the 
manufacturers has failed them; prices 
—in spite of conferences and agree- 
ments—have commenced to fall; and 
it is improbable that they have reached 
their nadir...It is, however, still doubt- 
ful if many people understand in the 
United States the full significance of 
what the country is going through. Mr. 
Hoover and the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities are discredited; certain Wall 
Street figures have lost their haloes; 
but, outside very narrow circles, 
it would not be admitted that the coun- 
try is passing through the _ regular- 
down-swing of a trade cycle...Amer- 
ica must make up her mind to a longer 


period of convalescence than it antici- © 


pated in March and April. If cotton 
and grain crops are only moderate, her 
recovery may be easier. But should 
1930 prove a first-class harvest year, 
as at present seems quite possible (N. B. 
This was written before the effects of 
the drought were evident) the worst of 
her troubles may be yet ahead.” 

In similar vein, the “Spectator” re- 
marks that “The optimistic belief which 
prevailed in the United States a few 
months ago, that the business depression 
would be short-lived, has now given way 
to a feeling of intense gloom which 
affects the whole country. Business is 
extremely flat and no sign of revival has 
yet appeared....It is now evident that 
nothing but the slow processes of adjust- 
ment to the new price level all along the 
line, together with hard work and the 
accumulation of savings, will bring a re- 
vival.” 


A* IS, perhaps, natural in a great ex- 
porting country which still feigns to 
live by “Free Trade” but which actually 
gets a larger proportion of its revenue 
from import duties than does the United 
States, blame is thrown on the new tar- 
iff. The dependably anti-American 
“Statist” also tries to drag in the war 
debts : 

“European resentment will obviously 
be increased owing to the difficulty of 


liquidating war debts due to the United © 


States. Whether this will eventually 
result in a closer understanding be- 
tween European nations on the subject 
of tariffs remains to be seen....The 
lead of Canada in conceding greater 
facilities to the entry of British goods 
is to be welcomed (this was published 
before the Conservative victory in Can- 
ada ended this pipe-dream of the Brit- 
ish manufacturer), and may, in time, 
make for closer trade co-operation be- 


tween the various units of the Empire. 
Something tangible in this way may re- 
sult from the discussions at the forth- 
coming Imperial Economic Conference 
when the effect of the American tariff 
can be more clearly ascertained. Con- 
sidering the heavy fall in commodity 
prices, the change of tariff policy on 
the part of the world’s chief trading 
nation comes at a most inopportune 
moment for international trade, and in- 
troduces another element of uncertainty 
into the problem of gold movements.” 

Likewise does the “Spectator” solemn 
ly assert that “Every serious economist in 
the United States is convinced that Pro- 
tection has gone too far....Yet now the 
United States is of her own notion mak- 
ing foreign trade extremely difficult, and 
in some instances impossible.”’ 


E p<y British Empire, notwithstanding 
the wickedness of making foreign 
trade difficult by a tariff, intends to de- 
bate the question of an Empire Protec- 
tive Tariff this September. That the pro- 


posal is likely to meet some severe bumps’ 


from the Dominions, is shown by a re- 
cent article in the “Times” Trade and 
Engineering Supplement on the economic 
implications of the home rule movement 
in India. 

“An effort to establish the locomo- 
tive industry in India under British 
auspices in alliance with Indian capital 
was nullified by a sharp variation in 
the Railway Board’s programme and 
requirements, but this failure is not 
necessarily final, and, under an Indian- 
ized Administration the project would 
certainly be revived... 

“Allusion may be made to the enter- 
prise of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion in establishing an assembly works 
in Bombay, linked up with service sta- 
tions, and hire-purchase facilities, cov- 
ering the whole country. Another phase 
of American enterprise in India is rep- 
resented by the acquisition of an inter- 
est in the management of the great Tata 
hydro-electric power companies in order 
to secure contracts for American manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment... 

“The ‘Buy British’ .movement in 
Great Britain has its natural and legi- 
timate counterpart in the Indian 
swadeshi, movement, whose objective 
is to equip India to meet the elemen- 
tary requirements of its own people... 

“Lancashire imports raw cotton from 
3,000 miles west and ships the manu- 
factured product 6,000 miles east. The 
conditions which rendered large scale 
manufacture and export on such a basis 
possible and profitable are, so far as 
India is concerned, rapidly passing 
away; and.a complete cessation of Lan- 
cashire exports to India, except perhaps 
for a few specialties, is probably only 
a matter of time...” 
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Buy these 
Stocks Now? 


HE profit or loss possibilities of the stocks 

listed below are discussed in our current 

Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which 
will be sent to you free of charge. 


If you hold or are interested in any of the 
following securities, our current Bulletins should 
prove of great value in the present confusing 
market, when it appears that there will never 
be an end to the Bear Market and the average 
investor wonders whether he should salvage 
what little he now can. 


The stocks discussed are: 


American Tobacco 
Goodrich 

U. S. Rubber 

American Locomotive 
Baldwin Lccomotive 
Public Service of N. J. 
Kroger Grocery 

Radio Corp. 


Simply send your name and address and the 
above mentioned Bulletins will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. Also an interesting 
book called “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS. ” 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Inc. 


Div. 749, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, New York 


Corn Products Refining 
Penick & Ford 
American Can 
Continental Can 
McKeesport Tin Plate 
International Harvester 
Sinclair Oil 

General Motors 














‘For the Individual 
Investor... 


The National City provides conveniently 
located offices in more than 
50 American cities where 
recommendations for the em- 
ployment of your surplus 
funds will gladly be made. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 











UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
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Invest 
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230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York .St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Richmond Minneapolis 
San Francisco Detroit Cleveland 
Kansas City Des Moines 


























I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Further Curtailment 
of Oil Output 


Some Fields Down to 25 Per 
Cent. of Potential Production 


By PAUL WAGNER 


National Petroleum News 


a new level of efficacy in August, 
when daily average production of 
domestic fields had been brought below 
the 2,500,000 barrel mark for the first 
time in a year and a half. Operators 
were driving toward absolute equilibrium 
of supply and demand, at the approximate 
level of 2,400,000 barrels daily, mainly 
through additional curtailment in Texas. 
Texas progress was_ being made 
through application of the State’s new 
common purchaser, or pipeline, law, 
which calls for non-discrimination in pur- 
chases of crude from properties or fields 
producing similar grades of oil. An oil 
industry advisory committee, formed at 
the request of the railroad commission, 
acting as the State’s conservation agency, 
recommended that only through the ex- 
tension of prorating practice to all flush 
fields could the law’s intent be accom- 
plished. 

Work thereupon proceeded to bring 
about curtailment from the July 1 pro- 
duction level of 863,000 barrels daily in 
Texas to the indicated demand level 
of 746,000 barrels. Meantime, New Mex- 
ico had limited Hobbs field, in Lea 
county, to 35,000 barrels daily prorated 
production, or less than 25 per cent. of its 
potential; California continued to func- 
tion on a curtailment basis of approxi- 
mately 600,000 barrels daily; and Okla- 
homa had cut still deeper from its recent 
proration maximum of 650,000 barrels 
daily to approximately 550,000 barrels. 

It is estimated that the country as a 
whole could treble present total actual 
production through open flow exploita- 
tion of wells in all fields. 


ORE oil curtailment had reached 


NITED States Bureau of Mines 

figures show overall storage stocks of 
crude and products still within 3,000,000 
barrels of the all-time record attained in 
May, 1930, with 694,000,000 barrels on 
hand. The present storage figure of 
690,916,000 barrels is approximately 30,- 
000,000 barrels above the July 1 figure 
a year ago, with no hope of material 
draughts on stocks. 

Curtailments of crude runs to refinery 
stills, which were begun in July, contin- 
ued in August to be effective in the in- 
dustry’s general movement to avoid fur- 
ther piling up of finished oil stocks. 

Efforts were being made to so reduce 
refinery operations in July, August and 
September, that 14,000,000 barrels of 
gasoline could be withdrawn from the 
total of 47,792,000 barrels in storage the 
middle of July. Students of the over- 
manufacture situation had suggested that 
such a pull on storage would make pos- 
sible reductions to the Oct. 1, 1929 level 
of 33,222,000 barrels, which might be 
accepted as minimum working stocks for 
the country. 
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VAN 
Don't Tolerate 


t+ ts 
DARK LIGHT/, 


Your desk lamp 

is important to 

every bit of your 
work. 


Faries Verdelite lamps are de- 
signed to give an easy radiance, 
reaching to every corner of a big’ 
desk. 

The Slip-on Shade is only one 
of several patented features ex- 
clusive to the Faries line. 


We also manufacture brass 
cuspidors and metal Sandurns. 

An inquiry for our “Catalog- 
M” will be answered imme- 
diately. It affords a selection for 
all possible office requirements on 
lamps. 


Faries Manufacturing Co. 
Decatur, Illinois 














GRAND 


RAPIDS 


le Center 


ath C- 


Wra41 @ background of 
eye leadership, Grand Rapids offers un- 
usual advantages for manufacturers of 
wood products and furnishings for the 
home... Here is located America's largest 
colony of premier designers; loyal work- 
men born to sound craftsmanship; a score 
of plants serving this extensive industry. . 
Panic free, boom free, home eeiied 
healthy, industrially and economically 
sound, Grand Rapids, with its 200,000 
population, is at once a good place bg 
which to work and to play. : 


. 7 For 77 years the Old Kent Bank has 
helped guide. the industrial progress of 
Western Michigsn and its city: Among its 
customers are many manufactories which 
are the largest of their kind. Our special- 
ized knowledge is offered freely to those 

contemplating a Grand Rapids unit. 


OLD KENT 
BRINK ir... 



























This 
wonderful 
beverage 
returns 


eumulative 
dividends 
of 
refreshment 


‘CANADA 
DRY’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


Babson 


Business Training 


fr Your Son 


Will your son develop quickly into 

, a business executive or will you let 
him waste years in the “school of 
hard knocks” and possibly never 
reach success? 





Babson Institute offers every young man 
an unusual opportunity to train for leader- 
ship. In nine months, business men instruc- 
tors can give your son a firm foundation 
for his career. Here he will be taught not 
only the theories but the practical applica- 
tion of the laws of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution. In a small 
conference group and in a real business 
environment he will receive the type of 
training that is a stepping stone to an 
executive position. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


You owe it to your son to find out about 
Babson Institute. Write for our free book- 
let, “Training for Business Leadership.” 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


Div.106 Babson Park, Mass. 
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Tariff Revision in Canada 


The Anticipated Consequence 
of a Change of Government 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


4 VHE general election which recently 
occurred in Canada and brought 
about a change of government 

has a significance to American business 

and the people generally. Canada en- 
dorses the principle of the same policy 
which has recently been adopted by the 

United States Congress. If protection 

is a good thing on this side of the line, 

then, according to the evidently pre- 
dominant electoral view in the Dominion, 
it is good for them, also. If the United 

States considers it desirable, not only to 

maintain but to elevate a tariff wall 

against Canada, the Canadian people, 
while not likely to go so far, propose to 
do a little in the same line themselves. 
As will be recalled, the Liberal party, 

under Premier Mackenzie King, was 
defeated after nine years in office. The 
Conservative party, under Premier 
Richard Bennett, was enthroned on 
August 7th. The Liberals are the low 
tariff party in theory and largely so in 
practice. The Conservatives are the 
counterpart of the Republican party in 
adherence to the virtues of high protec- 
tion, although experience rather justifies 
the conclusion that they are more en- 
thusiastic over the principle when they 
are out of office and unable to translate 
professions into performance, than when 
equipped with such powers. 


N the last budget of the Liberal gov- 

ernment in May, the tariff against 
the United States was increased on nu- 
merous commodities while, on a specific 
list, a countervailing duty was imposed. 
As the term suggests, this “countervail- 
ing” principle was applicable to any 
country. If that country raised the 
tariff against Canada on the list in ques- 
tion, then, automatically, Canada raised 
its tariff, correspondingly. The funda- 
mental principle of the Liberal tariff, 
however, was the increase in the British 
preferential tariff on some five hundred 
commodities. In other words, on these 
articles, the tariff against Great Britain 
was lowered. 

This budget was the Liberal party’s 
great card in the election. It robbed 
the Conservatives, to a considerable ex- 
tent but not wholly, of their campaign 
for a greater tariff against the States, 
while it put the Liberals in the position 
of aggressive advocates of British Em- 
pire trade on patriotic grounds. The 
budget was an influence but not suf- 
ficient to save the government. Canada, 
like the States, is suffering from business 
recession and, similarly, it has a problemi 
of unemployment. Its farmers are in a state 
of unrest like those of the neighboring Re- 
public. Nothing contributed to this agrarian 
frame of mind quite so much as a flood 
of New Zealand butter which has been 
coming into the country since Canada 
turned from being an exporter to an im- 
porter of that commodity. The govern- 


ment was blamed and a periectly logical 
economic explanation availed not. The 
psychology of unrest defeated the King 
ministry. Urban and rural districts acted 
very much the same. 


fMHE question arises as to what the 

new government is likely to do 
which would affect United States busi- 
ness. Probably this will be nothing 
much, immediately. But certainly a lot 
is expected next Winter when the reg- 
ular session of Parliament occurs. In 
an emergency September session the 
newly elected parliament will convene 
to implement promises of the victorious 
party in a special conclave to tackle the 
problem of unemployment. The plan tu 
absorb labor is likely to take the form 
of local measures, such as public works, 
although the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association is credited with a move de- 
manding, as a starter, a horizontal in- 
crease of ten per cent. in the existing 
tariff. This would be a temporary meas- 
ure, pending a revision of the whole 
1,200 items in the tariff at the regular 
session next Winter. 

An imperial economic conference con- 
venes in London in October, and to it 
the new Premier: and several colleagues 
will journey. That conference is de- 
signed to devise ways and means of fos- 
tering inter-Empire preferential trade. 
The Conservatives of Canada favor a 
tariff preference to Great Britain but 
not of the one-sided character which 
now prevails. They want a quid pro 
quo. Such would involve free trade, 
England putting a tax on foreign food 
stuffs to provide a preference for those 
from Canada. Hitherto, the British peo- 
ple have balked at any such repellent 
idea. The new Canadian government 
will hardly do much with the tariff until 
this conference is over and its delibera- 
tions, anyway, are, primarily, of concern 
to Canada and the British Domiions. 


| esi the American view-point, the 
big thing is what action the new 
Canadian government is likely to take 
regarding the general tariff when it is 
revised early next year. That is the 
particular tariff which affects the States. 
The new government will ask Parlia- 
ment to increase it unless it violates 
every promise it made in the recent elec- 
tion and deserts the fundamental planks 
of its traditional platform. 

If this is done, the tariff against the 
States will go up and quite considerably. 
But, as has been pointed out, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, though likely to be 
put to some bother and expense, need 
not be greatly discomfited. Canada is 
just next door. All that is necessary is 
to duck under or leap over the fence 
and establish in the neighborhood, as 
hundreds of Americans have done al- 
ready, a subsidiary of the parent plant. 
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Building Prospects Encouraging 


Volume Below Year Ago But Industry Is 
Doing Well Compared With Other Lines 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


be going through the same exper- 

iences as the stock market, with 
encouraging developments one day off- 
set by unfavorable developments the 
next. Yet, notwithstanding the disap- 
pointments which have been recurring 
so frequently during recent weeks, many 
leaders in the industry are sticking to 
their earlier belief that before the year 
ends the 1930 volume of construction 
work in the United States will have 
made a distinctly favorable showing. 

A new line of thought is developing 
among construction leaders, and it is in- 
teresting as well as encouraging. Seem- 
ingly convinced that the closing months 
of the current year cannot longer be ex- 
pected to recoup the declines of the 
January-July period, not a few of these 
leaders are looking forward to 1931, con- 
vinced that the new year will make up 
for whatever disappointments may come 
between now and December. 


Toe construction industry seems to 


ROBABLY the volume of current 

building would be greater if a feel- 
ing of confidence were more general in 
the industry and in the circles with 
which it is affiliated. A few months 
back construction leaders did succeed in 
throwing off much of the pessimism 
which was so evident in other lines of 
activity. But now, with July and August 
failing to bring the distinct gains in 
building which had been anticipated, 
Old Man Gloom seems to have enlisted 
a few more followers in the industry 
than he had a couple of months back. 
How long he will be able to hold them 
is a question. The total of his recruits 
is certain to be limited, for the reason 
that a very large volume of work is 
under way and in prospect for the re- 
maining months of the year. 

Discerning leaders are not paying so 
much attention to the decline in the 
June and July totals as compared with 
a year ago because during each of those 
months in 1929 contracts were awarded 
for a phenomenal volume of new con- 
struction. ° 


STIMATES vary as to the total 

volume of construction now under 
way in the United States. Hence, com- 
parisons with last year’s volume are not 
entirely satisfactory. The aggregate for 
the entire country up to date probably 
is $600,000,000 behind the corresponding 
Period last year, but, even if the remain- 
ing months of 1930 should bring a fur- 
ther decline of $400,000,000 more this 
loss of a round billion dollars still would 
bring the year’s total up to $7,000,000,000. 
With such a volume of business going 
On in a period of general depression, 
the construction industry finds itself 
coming along famously compared with 


most business concerns engaged in other 
lines. 

It is recognized that some classes of 
construction are being deferred beyond 
a normal point, particularly residential 
construction. The time is not far dis- 
tant, in the opinion of many builders, 
when the industry will be called upon 
to undertake this class of projects on a 
much broader scale than has been the 
case for the last fifteen months. 

Significance is seen in the fact that 
the great bulk of construction losses 
this year is found in the big cities of 
the country, notably New York and 
Chicago. In each of those cities the 
Federal census reveals a large increase 
in population, and during recent months 
the increase in residential construction 
has lagged far behind the increase in 
population. One result, of course, has 
been the absorption of whatever over- 
building of apartment houses may have 
taken place during the two or three 
years immediately preceding, and the 
necessity for increased.residential build- 
ing in some of the larger cities next 
year is foreshadowed. 


RESIDENT A. E. HORST, of the 

Associated General Contractors of 
America, is one of the industry’s leaders 
who believes that the effort to help stab- 
ilize general business conditions by 
speeding up construction work has been 
both gratifying and disappointing. Since 
President Hoover inaugurated that 
movement there has been a gain of 
nearly $300,000,000 in this year’s volume 
of public construction over last year. 
But this gain has been completely offset 
by the decreased volume of private con- 
struction, although in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Louisville and other cities some 
signs of a revival in private projects are 
reported. 





Retail Prices Steady 


H dm newspapers* at least, and perhaps 

to some extent the public, have been 
aroused by charges that drought conditions 
were being used as an excuse to put up 
wholesale and retail prices all along the 
commodity line. There is no reason why 
this should not be the case but as a matter 
of fact it still appears that prices in the 
retail line have shown practically no inter- 
mediate recovery. 

Sugar, rubber, metals, and other junior 
commodities continue their downward 
trend. Sugar has touched a new low. The 
retail price of bread has been reduced in 
a number of large cities and the movement 
is expected to spread throughout most of 
the nation, 

National Bellas Hess has followed the 
lead of other prominent mail order houses 
by reducing Fall prices from 10 to 25 per 
cent. 





ALWAYS 


WORKING 
FOR YOUR 


GOOD WILL 





Every Statler employee is in- 
structed to work for good-will 
harder than he works for sales. 

An errand may take longer, 
an order be more difficult to 
execute, a guest harder to 
please — but every service ren- 
dered in a Statler is to be in the 
spirit of expressing and winning 
good-will. 

That is the basic — if, in- 
deed, it is not the determining 
— reason for the popularity of 
these hotels 

All travelers know that it 
isn’t easy for a hotel to either 
win, or hold, good-will. Trav- 
elers who visit Statler cities 
will tell you that these hotels 
are trying to keep ahead 
in matters of equipment, of 
extra conveniences and com- 
forts— and in the personal 
service rendered you by em- 
ployees. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[ Hote/ Pennsylvania |\ 
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New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 
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Ponca City, Okia., 
|_refinery operated_ 
by a Cities Service 
subsidiary. 





Invest in the 

Steady Growth of 

Cities Service 
Company 


An investment in Cities Ser- 
vice Common Stock is an 
investment in one of the 10 
largest industrial organiza- 
tions in the United States. 
The more than 125 subsidi- 
aries of Cities Service are 
engaged in the production 
and sale of necessities of 
present day life—electricity, 
petroleum, natural and 
manufactured gas. 


Steadily increasing earnings 
from these three essential 
industries show the wisdom 
of investing in Cities Ser- 
vice Common Stock. 


Mail the coupon 








HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about Cities 
Service Common Stock. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Looks Stronger and May Soon 
Declare a New Upward Movement 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


getting tired of hearing us recall 

how “right” we have been in call- 
ing the market turns this year may now 
get some welcome relief. We were 
wrong in our prophecy of last issue and 
are frank in admitting it. With our 
average around 200 in the index of 50 
rail and industrial stocks, as charted 
above, we said the situation was simply 
too indefinite to hazard a guess on. But 
we finally hazarded the guess that the 
average would go right on up to around 
225, whereas it first went down to a low 
of 185, and then recovered. 

Ever since the end of June, when we 
noted that the market was forming a 
bottom and prophecied an advance, we 
stated also that the primary recovery 
should be checked at around 210 and be 
followed by a secondary reaction, and 
that this latter reaction would perhaps 
give the answer to whether we were still 
in a bear market or had reversed into a 
new bull market. 


ee who have perhaps been 


AST issue we were undecided for the 
first time in several months and de- 
serted our previous forecast of the sec- 
ondary reaction for a more bullish tone. 
That was our temporary mistake, for the 
secondary reaction came, as previously 
prophecied, and carried our average of 
50 stocks down to to 185, holding about 
5 points above the June lows. There has 
ensued a good recovery with the average 
back up around 200 as these lines are 
written. 

That secondary reaction is still im- 
portant, but it has not yet cleared the 
picture as much as we would like to 
have it. The fact that the August lows 
held moderately above the June-lows is 
decidedly favorable. On the other hand 
the market has not firmly declared it- 
self to be in a new upward trend and 
will not do so until our average goes 
through about 205 on the up-side. 

As previously noted our average of 
50 stocks coincides with the New York 


Times averages which may be watched 
daily by interested readers. Many 
readers have asked for signal levels on 
other averages. Here they are. A def- 
inite bull trend will be signalled if the 
Dow-Jones average of 30 industrials 
goes through 240 and if the Standard 
Statistics average of 50 industrials goes 
through about 170. 


M EANWHLE, we are keeping a per- 
fectly open mind as regards the 
long-swing future which is the impor- 
tant point of view. The stock market 
has been in a major bear trend for 
nearly a year and while there are now 
some signs of a turn we must wait for 
a definite signal before we can per- 
manently reverse our views. 

Without getting too far ahead of the 
actual picture we continue to feel more 
optimistic for the future. If pressed for 
a definite forecast we think the recov- 
ery current as these lines are written 
is about exhausted and should be fol- 
lowed by at least partial reaction with 
the minor fluctuations in the averages 
narrowing down and forming a triangle 
or coil on the chart. 

Following such reaction, which may be 
about over when these lines reach read- 
ers,» we think the chances are satisfac- 
tory for renewal of the upward trend 
and if this next recovery spoils the tri- 
angle picture by exceeding the highs of 
late July then, as we have previously in- 
dicated, we shall have the looked-for 
signal that the market has reversed its 
trend into a major upward move. 


NTIL that happens, however, the 
market’s own forecast must remain 
indecisive. For practical market pur- 


poses we continue to allow moderate ac- 

cumulation of strong stocks for the next 

major swing but we would also prefer 

to defer “loading up” with stocks until 

an upward trend has been more deci- 

sively defined by technical action itself. 
AUGUST 20, 1930. 
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Market Quotations 


600 Unlisted Securities 


as compiled by our Trading 
Department consists of Bid 
and Asked Quotations on 


Real Estate Mortgage 
Bonds 
Oil Royalty Securities 
Industrial Loan Issues 
Investment Trusts 


Insurance 
and 


Miscellaneous Issues 


Investors and Brokers may obtain 
a copy by addressing our 
Trading Department 


Steelman & Birkins 


60 Broad St., New York 
Han. 7500-5973 





























Take Profits— 
Not Chances 


GOLDSMITH’S 
INVESTMENT and TRADING 


SERVICE 


limits daily recommendations to the few 
securities which, measured by certain 
success-proved yardsticks, represent un- 
usual opportunities for large gains. 


6 Regular Letters—FREE 


| So that you may test the Service with- 

| out expense or obligation, let us send you 
the next week’s advisory letters gratis. 
Write for them today. 


F. N. GOLDSMITH 


225 “A” BROADWAY NEW YORK 





























| Large or Small Orders 


| executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request. 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 


52 Broadway 

















Railroad Reports 


Reflect Conditions 


Carloadings and Earnings Off 
as Business Recovery Lags 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


E are now well into the third 

\ \ quarter of the year, and railroad 

business as yet shows no signs 
of improvement. The June report of 
gross and net earnings was the worst yet 
made, and car loadings in July and in 
the early part of August indicate that 
in these months earnings were poorer 
still. 

Ever since the depression began last 
Fall the trend of car loadings has re- 
liably forecasted earnings, and month 
after month loadings have shown a. con- 
stantly increasing decline. In the first 
quarter of the year they declined 7.2 
per cent., and in the second quarter 11.2 
per cent., an average for the six months 
of 93 per cent. They declined 13 per 
cent. in June, 14.4 per cent. in July, and 
almost 17 per cent. in the early part of 
August. 

In the early part of the year the rail- 
ways, in an effort to help maintain busi- 
ness, made less retrenchments than in 
any previous period of depression, but 
owing to the continuing decline of busi- 
ness they have recently been retrench- 
ing much more severely. Between May 
15 and June 15 they reduced the number 
of their employees over 37,000. Except- 
ing in 1924, this is the only time since 
their return to private operation that 
the number of their employees has been 
reduced at that time of year. 


N the first six months of the year the 
decline in total earnings of* all the 
Class I roads was 12.3 per cent., the de- 
cline in operating expenses, 7.8 per cent., 
and the decline in net operating income, 
33 per cent. In June, the decline in total 
earnings had reached 16.5 per cent., in 
operating expenses, 12.5 per cent., and 
in net operating income, 35 per cent. 
The decline in net of the Eastern roads 
in the first half of the year was 28 per 
cent., of the Southern roads, 37.5 per 
cent., and of the Western roads, 40 per 
cent. If the declines of net reported 
for July and August are not greater 
than any previously shown it will be be- 
cause of increased curtailment of main- 
tenance expenditures. The decline in 
net of the Southern roads alone in June 
was 59 per cent. 


In the first half of 1930 the Class I 
railways earned at the annual rate of 
3.61 per cent. on their property invest- 
ment. It looks very much now as if 
they will do no better in the second half 
of the year. In fact, it seems probable 
they will earn the smallest percentage 
of return since 1921. The industry as 
a whole operates on such a narrow mar- 
gin of profit in good years that in a 
period of depression. many roads can 
show any margin over their fixed 
charges only by drastically curtailing 
maintenance work on their properties. 
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STEWART - WARNER 


Dividend Announcement 


| TOCKHOLDERS of rec- | 
ord as of August 5, 1930 
(the largest list in the history 
of the Corporation), will re- 
ceive on or about August 15, 
the 70th regular consecutive 
quarterly cash dividend. The 
m rate paid for this second mn 
| quarter is 50c. per share. | 
M 8 §6List of products and latest 
financial report obtainable at l 
{ 


broker’s office or upon ap- | 


plication direct to the Cor- 
poration. 


STEWART-WARNER a 
CORPORATION 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 
The Bassick Co. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 
nya 

















A Modern Measure 
of Security Values 


guna power and ability to 
continue currentdividend pay- 
ments are positive measures 
of security values. Information 
regarding these and other im- 
portant factors is available in 
the September edition of 








National Stock Analysis 


By comparing up-to-date analy- 
ses of companies in which you 
are interested with those in the 
same industrial classifications, 
you will get a new perspective 
on your investment position. 


A copy will be mailed 
on request. 


obey E Kirk, 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Heart of every 
investment 


problem today 


BSOLESCENCE 


(ob’ so-les’ cence — falting 
into disuse; state of becom- 
ing obsolete) 


HICH industries have the 

best prospect for future 
rapid growth? Which are 
threatened by obsolescence 
of their products and have 
only a fair chance, and which 
an indifferent one? 


We have prepared a 
booklet “Obsolescence” 
that gives an intelligent 
appraisal of these ques- 
tions almost ata glance. 
Illustrated with an im- 
portant chart which in- 
dicates where various 
industries stand with 
relation to the future. 


The coupon brings the booklet by return mail 


BROOKMIRE. 


Economic Service, Inc. 

551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
IT want to knowjust how important Obsolescence is with 
relation to my present and future investments. Send me 


your booklet. My investments total: (less than $5,000; 
(J less than $50,000; [1 more than $50.000 
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Wall 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


unique business. The company has 

a number of wagon or automobile 
routes which total together around 1,200 
and through which it effects: its distribu- 
tion. The company carries a full line of 
groceries but probably the most important 
single product is coffee, and its success of 
recent years has been aided greatly by its 
ability to buy and sell coffee at a profit 
and not to take an inventory loss. 

The company had a decrease in gross 
amounting to about 5.1 per cent. for the 
first 28 weeks of this year, as compared 
with the same period last year. In spite 
of this there was an increase in net of 
about 11 per cent., as the company earned 
$3.17 on 280,000 shares of common. The 
company has no preferred and no bonded 
debt. 

A comparison of net per share is not 
fair, as a preferred stock issue was in 
existence during the first quarter of last 
year which was called at the end of that 
period, so that a preferred dividend had 
to be taken care of then which was not 


the case this year. 
5 prieges upon the earnings of last year, 
the period covered by this report jac- 
ctunted for about 47 per cent. of the net as 
against about 53 per cent. of the net in the 
last 24 weeks of the year. On this basis 
Jewel Tea should materially improve the 
earnings of last year which were in excess 
of $6.00 per share. It is true, however, 
that the declining price of coffee during 
the period covered by the report has been 
very helpful to the company. 

As the stock is now selling between a 
seven and eight times estimated earning 
basis, it would seem very attractive for 
the long pull. The company’s regular 
dividend rate is $3.00, and it has already 
declared an extra of $1.00 this year. 


i YHE JEWEL TEA COMPANY is a 


HE F. W. WOOLWORTH COM- 

PANY reported sales for the seven 
months ending July 31st of 3.9 per cent. 
under those of a year ago. In 1929 the 
stock earned $3.66 a share and, like Jewel 
Tea, the company has no bonded debt nor 
preferred stock. The company reports its 
net earnings only once a year, but it seems 
likely that, with the fixed selling price 
such as it has and the generally lower 
level of prices for goods which the com- 
pany buys, its net per dollar of sales should 
be materially increased. 

The company is also aided by the fact 
that this drop in prices enlarges the field 
of goods which it can buy and sell at a 
profit at its fixed prices. The present 
price of around 60 seems amply justified 
so that a long pull investment in this 
stock is recommended. 


S treet 


] ARREN BROTHERS is the leading 
company in-the paving business. The 
company controls several patented processes 
for making pavement which are products 
of its laboratory, the most complete in the 
business. The company pays $3.00, which 
is slightly better than a 6 per cent. yield, 
and it earned this dividend better than 
twice last year. 1930 earnings are well 
ahead of 1929. 

To give some idea of the growth of the 
company, its net in 1925 was $704,000 and 
in 1929 $3,002,000. There ate several 
favorable factors in the company’s present 
outlook .which include easy money, en- 
abling governmental bodies to borrow for 
road building and, also, the tendency to 
build more roads during periods of unem- 
ployment. These factors have been re- 
flected both in increased domestic business 
and in several important new foreign con- 
tracts, which include a $5,000,000 one in 
Cuba and a $12,000,000 contract in Peru. 

The company has also doubled its pres- 
ent equipment in Poland and obtained a 
large stone block contract in Argentina. 
It is in a position to handle business in any 
part of the world in which it may develop, 
both from the standpoint of management 
and equipment. The stock appears to be an 
attractive investment at this level, and an 
increased dividend would appear to be 
likely in the near future. 


bes ‘semi-annual report of Lehman 
Corporation recently published showed 
a liquidation value for the stock of about 
$89 per share, It is understood to be 
slightly better than that at the present 
time. At its present price of about $69, 
the stock is selling at less than 80 per 
cent. of the market value of the securities 
which the company holds. The stock is 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and an initial dividend of 75 cents per 
share has recently been declared, which 
would indicate a $3.00 rate for the year. 
This dividend is paid out of current earn- 
ings. 

When the per share value of the above 
securities is deducted from the market 
price of the shares, it means that the in- 
vestor is paying for the balance of the 
stocks held in the portfolio of the com- 
pany about $53, on a per share basis, for 
securities which have a market value of 
about $74 on the same basis. 

. This really provides for the stockholder 
a very considerable cushion which would 
allow him to remain undisturbed in the 
event of any intermediate unfavorable 


market fluctuations in the price of the 
junior securities held for the corporation 
account. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 
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“Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


762 
2,178 
1,256 
2,474 

600 

770 
1,830 

450 

13,480 

400 
8,826 
3.547 
2,000 

600 
2,417 

813 
2,682 

173 


2,560 
2,257 
3,202 
4,164 
770 
736 
252 


5,000 


977 
511 
190 
1,123 
7,661 
1,174 
362 
4,470 
1,000 
341 


10,339 


1,800 
1,511 


100 
730 


413 
28,846 
5,347 
43,500 
358 
2,205 
1,054 
1,371 
1,727 


November 30. 


common stock. 


$38 
86 
30 
55 
130 
82 
66 
138 


Earns 
1929 


$7.75 
12.60 
3.79 
8.02 
1.03 
5.40 
10.02 
8.39 
12.57 
Nil 
7.83 
0.41n 
3.49» 
22.70 
14.47 
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1930 


Earns, 1930 
m=months 


$3.64, 6 m 


cee eee 


6.16¢ 
4.64, 9 m 


se eeee 


1.36, 6 m 
0.77, 6 m 
5.68, 6 m 
4.52,6 m 
2.05, 12 m 
1.10, 6 m 


se ewes 


eeeeee 


ee eewe 


(a) Partly extra. 
@) Year ended August 31 (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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Div. Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 

Rate Price Range High Low Prices We 
Aire Redaction. .4.....6.0.45.. $3 223- 22; ’20-’29* 15634-10314 117 2.6 
Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 65; ’24-’29 343 -232 255 2.3 
Als Glinlmgers...........0% 3 200- 26; ’20-’29* . 68 - 48% 52 5.9 
American Catt... 5.35.50. 6035 4 185- 39; ’27-’29 156%4-108%:° =—:125 a2 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 75; ’25-’29 8214- 42 45 434 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 4 145- 65; ’23-’29 105 - 40 42 9.5 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 293- 43; ’22-’29* 7914- 53 66 6.1 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 96- 36; ’22-’29 69%- 47 53 9.3 
Agoer. Tel. dr Bll 0s. ses. 9 310-114; ’22-29 274%4-200% 209 4.3 
Amer. Woolen............. ra 166- 6; ’20-’29 20%- 7% 9 ni 
Anaconda Copper.......... 3.50 175- 28; ’24-29* 81%4- 44% 47 7.4 
pee Se re 1.50 68- 30; ’28-’29 37%4- 18 20 7.5 
Avmour of 9; “A”... 2) 27- 5; 25-29 8%- 4% 5 oo 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 25; 25-29 50%- 28 33 eS 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 298- 97; °24-’29 24214-194 212 4.8 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 83; ’22-’29 17514-152% 144 6.9 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 30; ’23-'29*  51%- 30% 37 2.8 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 514- 68; ’28-’29 26334- 91 1G a BB 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 145- 40; ’23-’29 1223%- 98% 102 6.9 
| Sige. lh eae re 2 56- 10; ’22-’29 34 - 20% 23 8.7 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 6 141- 37; ’23-29 110%- 75 79 73 
Borden Company .......... 3 187- 53; ’25-’29*  903%- 60% 77 4.0 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 4 82- 9; ’23-’29 7834- 583% 64 6.2 
Brook. Union Gas.......... 5 249- 56; ’24-’29 178%-115 120 4.2 
Brows Shee... 0.20 s6000 3 56- 29; ’26-’29 42 - 37% 40 7.8 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 249-29; °25-’29* 51%- 29% 33 3.0 
California Packing......... 4 85- 60; ’26-’29 77Y- 60% 62 6.2 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 5 99- 32; °26-’29 753%%- 56 63 7.6 
Celotex Company.......... ae 86- 31; ’26-’29 60 - 9 14 at 
Cre Ge PaBbO. .0icos sos 6 120- 23; ’20-’29 653%%- 43% 50 12.0 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ Fs 280- 54; ’22-'29*  47%- 44% 47 - 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 45- 3; '22-29 26%- 12% 13 ae. 
Childs ‘Conipany ........... 2.40 76- 32; ’24-’29 675%- 49% 54 4.6 
Chrysier Gorp. .... 2... .4.. 3 141- 26; ’25-’29 43 - 24 28 =10.7 
Poo: es ee 6 181- 41; ’22-’29*  1913%-133% 173 3.4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 96- 20; ’20-’29 77 - 36% 48 4.1 
Columbia Gas & Elec....... zZ 141- 52; ’26-29* 87 - 55 57 R fs 
Commercial Credit......... 2 71- 14; ’25-’29 4034- 233% 25 8.0 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’29* 1367%%- 96% 105 3.8 
Continental Gatti .......°... 2.50 134- 34; ’20-’29 715%- 50 54 48 
Continental Motors........  .. 29- 5; 22-29 8%4- 3% 4 MS 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... ss 63- 12; ’21-’29 3014- 18% 20 oe 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a 126- 35; ’26-’29 1113%- 83% 89 4.5 
Crucible Stel. ici 6. x os 5 122- 48; ’21-’29 9354- 70% 73 6.9 
Cuban American Sugar..... i 60- 7; ’20-’29 9 - 4% < . 
Boe ee fe sf 30- 6; 1929 14%- 6% 7 
Davison Chemical......... Ss: 81- 21; ’20-’29*  435%- 245% 28 on 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 93; ’20-’29 181 -146 165 55 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 173-108; ’22-29 153 -110% 111 6.3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503- 80; ’22-’29*  14514- 9534 112 3.6 
Electric Power & Light... 1 87- 15; ’25-’29 103%4- 491% 65 1.6 
Wee ae es Ge vee oe eae i 94- 10; ’23-’29 6334- 35% 38 - 
Foundation C0s....666 6. ses - 184- 13; ’23-’29 2834- 11 12 i 
Bremert. DOSS: 3 5x6 oie s ois 4 109- 20; ’26-’29 5514- 37 41 9.8 
General Asphalt ...... hao. aii 97- 23; ’20-’29 71%- 38% 42 9.5 
General Electric........... 1.60 403- 79; ’26-’29*  953%- 60% 70 2.6 
General Foods............. 5 137- 35; ’26-29* 61%- 46% 54 5.8 . 
General Motors............ 5 282- 33; ’25-’29* 541%4- 37% 44 6.8 
General Railway Signai.... = 5 153- 60; ’25-’29  106%- 75% 75 6.7 
Gillette Safety Razor...... Su 143- 80; ’27-’29 106%- 58 SS -1h3 
Goottich: TR. Biicccs.csccec< 2s 109- 17; ’20-’29 58%4- 21 22 vis 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 155- 45; ’27-’29 96%- 54% 61 8.2 
Graham-Paige Motor...... e 61- 7; 25-29 13%- 5% 6 = 
Great Northern Pfd........ 5 128- 50; ’22-’29 102 - 71% 79 6.3 
Gulf States Steel.......... 4 96- 40; ’25-’29 80 - 38 41 9.8 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’29 53%- 41 47 ry 
Fiudson: MOOT... .... 0s... 3 140- 19; ’22-’29 627%- 25% 30 9.6 
Pai NOUR io. 655 5 0is's ace. 2 84- 9; ’20-’29 265%- 12% 13. 15.0 
ES ER Go| eer 7 154-113; ’26-’29 13634-113%4 116 6.1 
Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 62- 9; ’22-’29 3914- 20% 27 zi 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 255- 83;,’24-’29 1971%-152% 172 8.5 
|G oe 2.50 395- 65; ’20-’29*  11534- 72 76 32 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 270- 24; °25-’29 4434- 20% 21 4.8 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... . 2.49 92- 20; ’20-’29 31%- 14% 7 - 343 
lot. Te Se Tec. ns c0 2 201- 53; ’23-’29 77%- 40% 43 4.5 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Yer: ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 
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No 1,180 
No 9,370 
No 826 
10 5,518 
No 1,726 
50 1,210 
25 1,754 
No 1,364 
25 500 
No 1,909 
No 755 
No 1,304 
No 1,899 
No 809 
100 828 
No 4,621 
No 2,730 
10 5,524 
No 717 
No 1,190 
No 5,160 
100 310 
No 5,431 
100 4,994 
100 337 
100 1,571 
100 1,407 
No 5,576 
100 2,480 
25 3,195 
No — 15,000 
50 2,422 
No 2,685 
a0 . ¥EZ35 
100 450 
No 2,593 
No 390 
No 5,368 
No 3,874 
No 6,526 
50 1,400 
No 1,335 
10 2,000 
No 1,985 
100 654 
No 4,637 
No 5, 500 
100 100 
100 3,723 
100 1 298 
No 12 652 
No 2, 163 
No 13, 016 
25 25, 400 
25 17,809 
10 1,299 
No 1 960 
25 9,850 
No 2,540 
No 2,402 
20 3,291 
No 697 
25 4,174 
100 2222 
No 1,835 
No 2,925 
20 600 
No 373 
No 397 
No 995 
No 1,464 
100 8,570 
100 667 
No 2,627 
100 1,024 
No 3,172 
50 2,589 
50 800 
z 3,000 
10 9,750 






ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 










Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 


$10 
3 


19 
16 





1929 


$1.03 
5.54 

Nilx 
2.68 
3.64 


6.08 
7.82 
7.91; 
4.88 
0.29 


9.05 
6.86 
4.09 
5.10 
10.42 
2.60 


6.60? 
3.01 
Nil 
7.01 
4.04 
25.49 
2.17 

16.89 
15.50 
11.73 
29.06 
481 
8.79 


3.26 
1.68; 


13.93 


Nil 
3.66 


*Including prices on old stock. 

(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





Earns, 1930 
m=months 


Nil, 3 m 
5.56, 7 m 


2.49, 6 m 


Nil, 6 m 
0.67, 6 m 


1.36, 6 m 
0.70, 3 m 


Nil, 6 m 
1.21,.6 m 


0.36, 6 m 
0.57, 6 m 


1.17, 6 m 
1.03, 6 m 


93, 6 ‘m 
4.6m 


wee 


Nil, 6 m 
6.46, 6 m 


Nil, 6m 
3.67, 6 m 
1.45, 3 m 
0.69, 3 m 
3.13, 6 m 
1.31, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j), Year ended August 31. 

(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 





Div. 

Rate 
me winator- Corp 2.025.046. Sy 
Kennecott Copper ......... $3 
POmeer MAR 6. sc cc ccc ec < 
Pees SS: Bs ons. eke eees 1.60 
Kroger Grocery .......... lu 
Lehigh Valley... seiececce 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B” ..... 5a 
i | rr ee 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 2.60 
Lorilata TORACCO «..... 2s. ba 
OS ae 6 | ar rr 6 
PN MER conic chs wkd dace 3au 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... 1 
Missouri Pacific .......... BA 
Montgomery Ward ....... A 
Daan DROGOPS. ...sk.ccssacee 4 
National Biscttit <.....5...2 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Piess .......0.. ie 
Nat. Cash Register “A” ... 4a 
Nat. Dairy Products ...... 2t 
RE Ns ak Skis Bi dos 5 
Nat. Power & Light ...... 1 
New York Central ....... 8 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis .. 6 
N. Y., N.'Haven & Hart... 6 
Norfolk & Western ...... 10 
North American .......... 10r 
Northern Pacific .......... 5 


Pacific Gas & Electric .... 2 


Packard Motors ....:..... 1 
Pan-American Pet. “B” ... .. 
Paramount Publix ........ 4 
Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 4 
‘Pere Marquette .......... 7.50a 
Philips Petroleum ........ Zz 
Pressed Steel Car ... 1.6.5 bs 
Public Service of N. J. .. 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated .... 4 


Radio Corporation......... Bg 
A SEE eter ene aan 4 


Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... 1.60 
Mee DMONS bocce dckuccaws 0.80 
ResunMe StOel oi. osc. sca o 
St. Louis-San Francisco ... 8 
PORES OCDUCK: oocikc ceed 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil . 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... ae 
Southern PACwhc. ...i..ikisce 6 
Southern Railway ........ 8 
Standard Brands .......... 1.50 
Standard Gas & Electric .. 3.50 
Standard Oil of California . 2.50 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York. 1.60 


Stewart-Warner .......... 2 
Studebaker Corp. ...i....0<% K 
Texas Corporation ........ 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing ... 3 
Topacco Products: ......<. 
Underwood-Elliot Fisher .. 5 
Union Oil of California ...  2v 
[ee yer 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
NSE PSEEG chicas eceenc.ot 4 
U. S.. Pipe & Fourddty .... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol ... 6 
De, PA oo sans occ os 
U. S. Realty & Improve. ... 5 
Ui, MOONEE oo ae diascoe dae 5 
Rix ie EMD 'o.5 bo s:ceigiceesieioes 7 
Wabash Railway ......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures .... .. 
Western Union ........... 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 5 
WEE MEGIORS o3k cee ccwccs 2 
Willys-Overland .......... Ae 
Woolworth, F. W. ........ 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(x) 8 months only. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
@) Partly estimated. 





Long Term 


Price 


Range 


; °26-’29 
; ’20-'29 


3; °26-’29 


138- 32; 
200- 73; 


420- 26; 
148- 52; 
58- 20; 


96- 6; ’2 


138- 7; 
272- 89; 
68- 36; 
293- 49: 
105- 27; 
35- §;°2 
234- 52; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


: ’26-’29 
: °24-’29* 


; °22-’29 
; °24-’29 
; ’23-'29 
; ’24-’29* 
; ’24-’29 


; ’20-'29 
; ae 
; 20-29 
; ’22-'29 
; ’22-29 
; °26-’29 


; ’26-’29 
; ’23-’29* 
; ’23-’29 
; 726-29 
; ’24-’29 
; ’20-’29* 
; ’26-’29 
; ’26-’29 
; ’23-’29 
; '24-’29 
; 725-’29 
; ’26-’29 
; °22-'29 


; '23-'29% 
; °22-29% 
; '22-'29 
; '20-'29 
; °22-'29 
; °26-'29 
; °20-'29 
; °26-’20* 


27-29 
?21-’29 
24.29% 
22.129 
27-29 


; °22-’29 
; ’22-'29* 


; ’24-29 
; °27-"29 
; °22-’29 
; ’20-’29 
; °22-’29 
; ’22-"29 
; 26-29 
; °25-’29 
; ’26-’29 
; ’22-’29 
; 24-29 
; 720-29 
; °24-’29 


; '26-29 
; ’26-29 
; °22-20% 
; ’22'29* 


; ’23-'29* 


'25-'29 
'26-'29* 


FORBE S for 







Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


26%- 7% 
6234- 35% 
8%- 1% 
3634- 26% 
48%- 21 


84%- 575% 
1143g- 85 

9534- 42% 
70%4- 50% 
28%- 16% 


88%2- 46% 
15914-109 
33 - 22% 
665%- 32% 
98%- 57 
497%%- 29% 


581%4- 30% 
93 - 71 
20 - 8 


8314- 41 
62 - 45% 


— ae 
128%- 97% 
265 -213% 
132%- 87% 
97 - 66% 


74%- 52% 
23%- 12% 
071%4- 50% 
77%4- 48% 
8654- 09% 
164%4-130 

4434- 29% 
16%- 6% 
12334- 81% 
893%- 62 


6936- 32% 
14114-100 
4614- 23 
14%- 8% 
79Y%2- 32 


118%- 85% 
—" 56 


47%4- 25% 


60%4- 50% 
673%- 48% 
89%4- 55% 
6%4- 2% 


1393%4-. 59 
15%4- 7% 
75%- 41 
35 - 18% 
19834-1515% 


673%- 28 
80%- 24% 
—~ 15034 
- 36% 
aoiys 1244 
43 - 27% 


11 - 5% 
72%- 51% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October. 31. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


16 
36 

3 
28 
23 
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Here’s The Chart 
That Accurately 
Forecast The 
Stock Market 
Movements of 1930__ 
1929 “ 
and 
1930 











Tue chart re- 


produced herewith 

has told its fore- 

casting story. But it 

has told that story only 

to the market operator 

who has made a business 

of learning up-to-date meth- 

ods of analysis—who has taken 

the time to put his market oper- 
ations on an intelligent basis. 


Chart and chart theories are the 
means of stock market analysis which 














have given the most definite indication 

of the declines of 1929 and 1930 IN 

ADVANCE OF THEIR OCCURRENCE. 

It was largely chart analysis which led R. W. 

Schabacker to predict the Panic of 1929 and 

accurately to forecast every major movement since 

then. You can learn all about these chart principles 

in only two of the twenty-seven chapters in this 
remarkable book. 


STOCK MARKET 
THEORY and PRACTICE 


By R. W. Schabacker 


Financial Editor of Forbes Magazine 





In its wealth of information “Stock Market Theory and Practice” covers brokers’ 
statements, tips, Exchange machinery, rights, stock charts, short selling, margins, 
pool manipulation, corporation statements, options, brokers’ loans, money rates, 
price-earning ratios, market analysis and every o other point on the stock market 
that may puzzle you. 


It contains a folder map of Wall Street, with key, the names and addresses of 
member firms on the Big Board, the Curb, and on the exchange of 15 other cities, 
ticker symbols of all Big Board issues, lists of inactives, a large table for calcu- 
lating stock yields, bibliography of 100 other stock market books, a chart on 
American stock prices and interest rates monthly since 1926, and an index of 
British stock prices covering 233 years. 





27 Chapters Covering Every Phase of the Stock Market 


1. Introduction XIV. Types of Corporate Security 
i} II. The Stock Exchange XV. Dividends and Rights 


IV. Following a Typical Transaction Xvi | 
Vv. eemeee of the Stock Clearing XIX. What Makes the Market Move | and Practice, 
| Corporation XX. An Introduction to Trading 

wis The “Night, Clearing, Le XXII. Principles of Trading | 
i; Stock Exchange Credit and Marginal a ee ee OP 














Trading XXIII. The Technical Side of the Market 
1s. ioe Short, Sale XXIV. An Introduction to Chart Reading 
XI. Brokers’ Loans XXV. Principles of Chart Trading PRO . i dkiaaee 
Vil. Dealing with his Broker XXVI. Long-Swing Movements 
XII. Outside Stock Exchanges XXVII. Conclusion and Review Address ..... 





875 Pages of Information—i05 Plates, Charts and I\lustrations—Hundreds of Actual Examples, 


Trading Methods and Definitions. Invaluable Appendix of 120 Pages 





" The Newest and Most Com- 
plete Book Ever Published 


on the Stock Market! 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HW. seenee Houses end Trading Facil- XVI. An Introduction to Stock Analysis Gentlemen: 
XVII. Price and Yield in Stock Analysis 
if. Sources of Stock Information Piease send me at once of ‘‘Stock Market Theory 


” by R. W. Schabacker, price $7.50. 


O Within five i sae 4 its receipt, I will send you my 
remittance of $7.5 
owe you nothing. 


CO) Enclosed find check for $7.50. If dissatisfied, I may in 
five days return the book and you will refund my money. 


CSO 
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Pract 


Schabacker 


B.C. Forh. 
Publishi; 






‘Price 
$7.50 






















0, or I will return the book to you and 
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Outlook for Earnings This Quarter 
Watched as Price Index 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Common Stocks of Companies with Higher Earnings 


Approx. Outstand. 1929 1930 Range 

ITH industry Price Div. Yield Shares Earnings High Low LTHOUGH Allis- 

\ \ approaching Air Reduction .......... 109 $3 2.9% 791,781 $7.75 15636 103% Chalmers is gen- 

the final —, - - , erally classified as an 

eek: “ol the tind Allis-Chalmers ......... 3 3 6.0 1,258,400 3.78 68 48y, ondtenineesl Seiatunans 
quarter, exhibiting lit- Amer. Safety Razor .... 61 5 8.3 200,000 7.72 673% 52% manufacturer, the com- 
tle in the way of re- a : 7” —— pany’s products are 
siden metetin Geom Colgate-Palmolive ...... 55 21% 46 1,999,970 403 64% 50 seek te ttm fades 
the widespread Sum- Wesson Oil-Snowdrift .. 25 2 8.0 600,000 2.07* 297% 22% tries, so that it is bet- 
mer dulness, financial ; ren ; . . ter able to withstand 
shieay one eaginr Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. ....75 4 5.4 1,999,974 5.80 81 67% depressions than cor- 


ning to formulate esti- 
mates of the probable 


(*) Year ended Aug. 31, 1929. 


cerns serving only one 
field. The stock prob- 
ably has suffered to 





earnings in most im- 
portant lines. — 
Hopes expressed by optimists earlier 
in the year, when the first distressing 
comparisons began to make their ap- 
pearance, may have to be deferred for 
another three months. Those who had 
anticipated less discouraging compari- 
sons at the end of the third three-month 
period, on the theory that the downward 
trend in earnings this year would be 
matched with the beginning of the re- 
cession twelve months ago, are begin- 
ning to wonder whether or not their 
earlier estimates may not need to be 
revised. This feeling has been aroused 
by the unexpected -extension of mid- 
Summer inactivity well into the period 
when preparations should be beginning 
for the usual Autumnal business revival. 
Take the case of steel, for instance. 
A noticeable pick-up in demand should 
have manifested itself by the middle of 
August, or even as early as the first 
week of the month, judging by exper- 
ience of most years in the past. Yet as 
late as mid-month one scarcely knew 
whether the trend had even turned up- 
ward. Some felt it was still pointing to 
lower levels. Prospects at that time in- 
dicated a further decrease in earnings 
of as much as 25 per 
cent. from the second 


business appeared only too willing to ac- 
cept the most disastrous prospects as 
certain and anticipate the worst possible 
effects on general industry. In the 
weeks that followed, therefore, only the 
daring felt justified in making prepara- 
tions for a possible recovery in trade in 
the autumn. 

With these abnormal conditions in 
mind, financial observers have become 
more cautious than ever in estimating 
future earnings and in attempting to 
judge the merits of stocks on the basis 
of income statements. 

Judging by the many sharp declines 
in profits recorded in the second quar- 
ter and in the first half of the year, one 
might wonder how any concern was 
able to report increases over 1929 for 
these two periods. Quite a few com- 
panies actually did much better in the 
first half of 1930 than in the correspond- 
ing months of last year. 

Among those that might be mentioned 
are Allis-Chalmers, Air Reduction Com- 
pany, William Wrigley Jr. Co., Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift, Colgate-Palmolive 
and the American Safety Razor Com- 
pany. 


some extent by reason 
of the recent general disfavor into which 
agricultural machinery producers have 
fallen as a result of the turn in the af- 
fairs of farmers. 

Products of Allis-Chalmers include, 
besides tractors and farm implements, 
electrical machinery and equipment, en- 
gines, pumps and various kinds of ma- 
chinery used in industrial enterprises 
and mining. 

A funded debt of $15,000,000 5 per 
cent. debentures, 1937, is followed by 
1,258,400 shares of capital stock of no 
par value. 

Net income in the first six months of 
this year rose to $2,351,000, equivalent 
to $1.87 a share, from $2,179,000, or $1.91 
a share on fewer shares, in the corres- 
ponding period of 1929. Unfilled orders 
of $17,833,000 at the end of June were 
about 14 per cent. higher than on the 
corresponding’ date a year ago, while 
bookings in the second quarter were 
somewhat higher than in the second 
three months of 1929, this gain follow- 
ing a rise of 10 per cent. in the first 
quarter. Net income for 1929 set a rec- 
ord for a peace-time year at $4,331,000, 
or $3.78 a share. 

Dividends have been established on the 
new no-par stock, after 
the four-for-one split, 





quarter figures. 
Other lines of in- 
dustry, too, felt the 5 
abnormal extension of 
slackened production. 4 
Much of the unsettle- 
ment and_ indecision 3 
was attributed to per- 
plexities resulting 2 
from the severe 
drought in grain- 1 
growing sections. Even 


when the first rum- Oo 1991 





blings of damage arose, 


6 rMILLIONS o& DOLLARS 
Air Repuction Company 


1922 


Net INCOME 





1923 192¢ 1925 1926 1927 





at the rate of $3 a share 
annually, equal to $12 
a share on the old 
stock, which had been 
receiving $7 a year. 


N spite of the trade 
disturbances occa- 
sioned in the last year 
or so by the introduc- 
tion of new models in 
safety razors and 
blades, the American 


1 
_ Safety Razor Com- 


1929 
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pany, one of the three or four leading 
manufacturers in the industry, con- 
tinued to forge ahead in the first half 
of the year. 

This company has met the competi- 
tion of other leaders by bringing out 
new models in razor and blade. Its 
branded products are widely distributed. 

Earnings in the first six months this 
year increased to $702,000, the equivalent 
of $3.51 a share from $690,000, or $3.01 
a share on 228,112 shares in the corres- 
ponding half of 1929. Profits for all of 
last year reached $7.72 a share. The 
company purchased in the open market 
and retired 28,112 shares. At the end 
of last year cash and marketable secur- 
ities were held at about $2,400,000. 

Capitalization consists of 200,000 shares 
of no par value. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $5 a share a year. 


TM HE business of the Air Reduction 

Company, one of the country’s lead- 
ers in the manufacture and sale of 
oxygen, acetylene, nitrogen and other 
gases, is subject to changing business 
conditions to some extent, although the 
industries served are well diversified and 
the company was able to show an im- 
provement in earnings in the first half 
of the year over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1929, 

An active expansion program has been 
carried out-in recent years, several ex- 
tensions having been made this year. 
Acquisitions thus far in 1930 included 
oxygen plants in Cincinnati and in 
Kansas City as well as the National Car- 
bonic Gas Company serving the New 
York Metropolitan territory. 

The company is closely affiliated with 
the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company. The Pure Carbonic Company 
is a jointly owned subsidiary. 

The company has no funded debt and 
only one class of stock, of which 791,781 
shares are outstanding. 

Net income in the first half of this 
year rose to $2,884,000, equal to $3.64 a 
share, from $2,730,000, or $3.61 a share, 
in the corresponding half of 1929. Net 
for 1929 reached $5,973,000, equivalent to 
$7.75 a share. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $3 a share a year, with occasional 
extra disbursements. The stock was 
= on a three-for-one basis in March, 

28. 


HROUGH consolidations the Col- 

gate-Palmolive-Peet Company has 
attained an important position in the 
soap industry in this country. This line 
has held up well through the period of 
depression. The company’s sales volume 
fell off slightly in the first six months 
this year, but economies effected by the 
consolidation of the Colgate and Palm- 
olive-Peet units were sufficient to pro- 
duce an improvement in net income. 
Lower commodity prices were not re- 
flected in the mid-year statement be- 
Cause of commitments extending three 
to six months. 

The company has no funded debt, al- 
though a subsidiary owning the Chicago 
office building, has outstanding a mort- 
gage of $3,000,000 on the building. Capi- 
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Should Be Invested 
in BONDS 


The first quarter of every or- 
ganized investment program, 
authorities agree, should be 
founded on good, safe bonds. 
‘Backed by a high degree of 
safety, they provide a regular 
income. 


Gold Debenture Bonds of 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, due 1968, are in- 
come-producing securities of 
provenstability. Atthepresent 
market they yield over 5%4%. 
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Sent for three months 
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talization consists of 143,170 shares of 6 
per cent. cumulative preferred of $100 
par value and 1,999,970 shares of com- 
mon of no par. 

Net income in the first six months of 
1930 rose to $3,760,000, equal to $1.66 a 
share on the common _ stock, from 
$3,163,000, or $1.36 a share, in the first 
half of last year. Net income set a peak 
last year at $8,910,000, equal to $4.03 a 
share on the common stock. 

Dividends are being paid on the com- 
mon shares at the rate of $2.50 a year. 

' 


| Fagan of employment has not kept 
Americans from chewing gum if the 
showing of the William Wrigley Jr. 
Company may be taken as an indication 
of the industry’s growth. This manufac- 
turer and distributor of many popular 
brands of confections showed a gain in 
earnings in the first six months of this 
year over 1929. 

The company has no funded debt and 
only one class of capital stock, of which 
1,999,974 shares are outstanding. <A 
change from $25 par value to no par 
was made seven years ago, at which 


time three new shares were issued for 


each old share. 

Net income increased in the first six 
months this year to $5,657,000, equal to 
$2.83 a share, from $5,211,000, or $2.75 
a share, in the corresponding period of 
last year. Net income has shown a 
steady rise from year to year, amount- 
ing last year to $11,608,000, equal to 
$5.80 a share. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $4 a share a year, distributions being 
made monthly with payments of 50 cents 
a share in March, June, September and 
December and of 25 cents in each of the 
other months. 


HE Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Com- 
pany is a large factor in the cotton- 

seed oil industry, being a large pro- 
ducer of trademarked goods distributed 
through groceries and chain stores. 

Capitalization consists of 400,000 
shares of $4 dividend cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and 600,000 shares of 
common stock. There is no funded debt. 

Net income increased in the first nine 
months of the fiscal year to May 31, 
1930, to $2,237,000, equal to $1.73 a share 
on the common stock, from $1,335,000, 
or 23 cents a share, in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Earnings 
fell in the 1929 fiscal year, due to low 
prices occasioned by overproduction of 
cottonseed oil, to $2,547,000, equal to 
$2.07 a share on the common stock. 

The preferred stock is convertible into 
the common voting trust certificates on 
a share-for-share basis. 

Dividends are being paid on the com- 
mon at the rate of $2 a share. 


Viscount Rothermere, John Cowley, 
F. J. Humphrey, Frank W. Clarke, 
James W. Pyke and Hugh McKay have 
been added to the board of the Canada 
Power & Paper Company. 

W. A. Black, president, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor of Belding-Corticelli, Ltd. 

R. G. Babbage and J. D. Tooker have 
been elected directors of George A. 
Fuller Co. : 


FORBES for 


About 
Important 


PEOPLE 
‘ 


ATTHEW S. SLOAN, president, 

New York Edison Company, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors and of the finance committee 
of The Chrysler Corporation, succeeding 
the late Nicholas F. Brady. 

H. F. Alexander has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Pacific Steamship Company, 
to devote his time and attention to his 
private affairs. He will remain a di- 
rector. 

J. W. Stamford has been elected pres- 
ident of the American Maracaibo Com- 
pany, succeeding J. J. Cotter. George 
Armsby, of the Bancamerica-Blair Cor- 
poration, was elected a director. 

Peter J. Maloney has been elected 
chairman of the arbitration committee 
of the New York Stock Exchange, suc- 
ceeding Allen L. Lindley. Charles R. 
Gay has been elected vice-chairman. 

Joseph J. Bach was elected president 
of the Lefcourt National Bank & Trust 
Company following the retirement of 


A. E. Lefcourt. 
A J. MALONEY, president of the 
¢ Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company, has become chairman of 
the Reading Iron Company, a wholly 
owned subsidiary, and will assume the 
duties of president until a successor is 
appointed to Leon E. Thomas, who has 
resigned. 

W. C. Kelly, of the Kelly Axe & Tool 
Company has been made chairman of 
the new board of the American Fork & 
Hoe Company. 

E. P. Kinney has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the New 
Haven Railroad, succeeding George M. 
Wood, who was retired at his own re- 
quest after forty-two years of service. 

Ellis J. Gittins, vice-president, has been 
elected chairman of J. I. Case company. 

A. L. Coyle, who formerly owned and 
managed a group of natural gas prop- 
erties, has joined the Municipal Tele- 
phone & Utilities Company. 

Lloyd J. Colemback has been elected 
vice-president of the Toledo Scale Manu- 
facturing Company and the Toledo 
Scale Company. 


M. GILBERT has been elected 

¢ president of the W. S. Barstow & 

Company; A. P. Campbell, J. A. Powell 

and T. W. Moffat were named vice- 
presidents. 

Ernest B. Tracy, president, United 
States & Foreign Securities Corporation, 
has been elected a director of the Em- 
pire Trust Company. 


Clarence J. Dauphinot, president, 


Frederic J. Hatch & Company, has been 
elected a director of the Hibernia Trust 
Company. 
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Auto Makers’ New Sales Policy 


Putting the Pressure Behind Sales 
—Also Stressing Service to Buyers 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


ATE for the development of retail 
D business in the automotive indus- 
try has been a freely movable 
point, ever since the first of the year, and 
optimism regarding its approach has been 
sorely tried as month after month has 
gone by without marked increase in buying 
demand. The lack of public interest in the 
motor vehicle, by contrast with recent 
years, has been remarkable—and disturb- 
ing. What began as a factory policy of 
economics, in the form of production 
restricted to demand, has reached the point 
of a condition imposed upon the manufac- 
turers. The “sellers market” has not yet 
been brought into being, in spite of the 
efforts used. 

Changes in the sales policy have been 
numerous, all of them in the form of in- 
creased intensification. For several months, 
the writer has made it a practice to ask 
members .of any group of executives 
whether or not they had ever been ap- 
proached by a retail salesman for an auto- 
mobile. Until very recently, the general 
answer was in the negative. In August 
the situation changed. Sitting at the desk 
of a corporation president, his phone rang 
and he talked briefly with an automobile 
salesman, telling him why he was not in 
the market. In later conversation, he said 
that the call he had just completed was 
the fourth he had received in two days. 
Nor is his experience unique, as inquiry 
has shown. The salesmen, under pressure 
from the dealer, are making steady effort, 
by phone and personal contact, to sell their 
cars. This is a new phase in automobile 
marketing. 

An increase is also noted in the work 
now being done to sell service. The service 
departments generally have been more 
thoroughly organized, not only to do satis- 
factory work, but to solicit business from 
customers and prospects. It is not too 
much to say that the whole attitude on 
selling has changed. Dealers are fully 
aware that salesmanship is the only life- 
preserver in the present troubled waters 
and they are pushing home this truth to 
their retail men. From top to bottom of 
the sales organizations, ability to sell is 
the one thing demanded. 


HEN it was evident that reduced out- 

put must be faced by the industry, 
as a repair measure, it was freely predicted 
that raised prices would follow as a matter 
of course. This has not worked out in 
practice. As a matter of fact, some of the 
most important companies have brought 
out new lines at prices below those of last 
year, and the reductions announced on cur- 
rent models in preparation for the. lines 
that are not even going into production for 
several months are very sizable. Where 
the number of cylinders has been increased, 
prices, if they have been raised at all, have 
represented nominal step-ups only. 

The industry is quite evidently undertak- 
ing, by every means in its power, to in- 
stitute economies at the factory and to put 
additional pressure behind sales. But the 


existing bulk of motor vehicles is proving 
slow in digestion and the will to make the 
old car or truck do is very widespread. 

As a recent example of distinct lowering 
in prices, Oakland Motor Car Company 
announced reductions on the Oakland line 
ranging from $130 to $170 per model, and 
with drops in the Pontiac line that run 
from $80 to $110 per model. This is an 
average reduction for Oakland of close to 
14 per cent.; and close to 12 per cent. for 
Pontiac. 


Awe without exception, the motor 
companies have shown first-half 
profits; but almost without exception, too, 
these profits have compared unfavorably 
with last year’s figures. If the results of 
last-half operations are to continue to be on 
the right side of the ledger, the necessity 
for continued economy and extra sales ef- 
fort is certainly clearly indicated. Such 
companies as have brought out new lines 
this Summer—Buick, Chrysler and Stude- 
baker—report a gratifying public accept- 
ance of the cars. There is no evident lack 
of public interest in looking at new lines, 
for the attendance at the showrooms has 
been record-breaking in several instances ; 
but there is still continued caution in sign- 
ing the order for delivery. 

Obviously, the wearing down of public 
caution as a result of the actual wearing 
out of the automobile now in use cannot be 
continued forever. July was the fifth con- 
secutive month in which registrations ex- 
ceeded production. But the process has 
already endured longer than was at first 
thought possible and there is natural result- 
ing hardship—and failure. Shifts in 
representation, some of them of years’ 
standing, have been numerous, and the 
exits have outnumbered the entrances in 
the dealer field. Most of those in business 
are suffering, but still fighting. Some of 
them are classifying themselves, not by 
the number of cars that they are taking on 
their contracts, but by the sums of money 
that they are losing every month. 


Pig ge reorganization of the 
Durant operation is noted, following 
the return to active and energetic command 
by W. C. Durant. The shifts in personnel 
have been almost all-embracing, involving 
some veterans of the industry, and the an- 
nouncement is that there will be an en- 
tirely new regime, with Mr. Durant more 
nearly in the center of the picture. 

After the July drop in output, occasioned 
by general vacations at the factory, pro- 
duction resumed its apparently well estab- 
lished figure of between 65 per cent. and 
70 per cent. of 1929 totals, throughout the 
industry. Indications are that Ford will 
be a still larger contributor to total than 
he has been thus far this year. Resumption 
of output was at the rate of 8,000 units 
daily, four days a week, with the statement 
that this volume would be increased as 
rapidly as conditions would permit. Chev- 
rolet has been operating steadily on a basis 
of 4,000 daily, also four days a week. 
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What is the 


Key to 


Successful 


Investing? 
Wealth More Rendily Then ther 


Most men with large fortunes started 
with moderate capital. But they 
learned the secret of accumulating 
earnings and avoiding losses. 








They closely followed certain 
known principles, and a definite in- 
vestment plan. They based their 
opinions on facts and advice which 
you can easily secure. 


We will gladly explain these prin- 

ciples, and | you how, thru Bab- 

son’s Reports, our investment plan 

can help you minimize risks and 

earn maximum profits. Send for 
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IF THE board of directors of 
a company were all able men would 
it be a guarantee for the success of 
the company? 
If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 
investment, you should enroll in the 
McNeel Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 
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holders of the Bonds of Credit 
Service, Inc., a leading industrial 
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one-third of all net profits. 
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FORBES for 


Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


Air Reduction Co.—Incorporated in 
Texas a new, wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.— Received $225,000,000 in cash 
through exercise of stock purchase 
rights by stockholders under offer which 
terminated Aug. 1. Approximately 99.66 
per cent. of stock purchase rights were 
exercised. 

Amtorg Trading Corp.—Announced 
that orders to value of $40,500,000 for 
agricultural machinery and tractors had 
been placed in the United States in past 
two months on behalf of Soviet col- 
collective and State farms. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Received 
order for 15 large freight locomotives 
from Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road Co. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Ofiicials 
of all railroads entering New York 
agreed on conditions whereby this com- 


| pany will abandon store-door delivery 
| that it began on July 15, 1930, and sus- 


| Recent conferences 


pended ten days later following pro- 
testations by rival carriers. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
between members 


| of New York Transit Commission and 


Board of Transportation regarding price 
to be offered B. M. T. made little prog- 


ress towards” reconciling conflicting 


| views, it is said. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co.—E. W. 


| Beatty, president, is quoted as follows: 


“Prospects for increased earnings dur- 
ing the Fall months are good, and the 


| directors of company have no intention 
| of reducing dividend.” 


| road—I. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
C. C. authorized construction 
of 110-mile extention of lines in Pan- 
handle section of Texas, from Pampas 


| to Childress. 





Chrysler Corp.—Inventories have been 
reduced $2,500,000 since first of current 
year and are $8,000,000 lower than a 
year ago. Current employment is around 


19,000. 


Commonwealth Edison Co.—Samuel 
Insull denied reports that Insull interests 
were planning to combine public utility 
company serving Chicago and surround- 
ing territory. 

Crane Co.—Crane, Ltd., Canadian sub- 
sidiary, increased capital from $10,000,- 
000 to $14,000,000. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Mayor Walker announced that City of 
New York would oppose new schedule 
of rates for electric current submitted 
by New York Edison Co. Brooklyn Edi- 
son Co., United Electric Light & Power 





Co., New York & Queens Electric Light 
& Power Co., subsidiaries. 


Crescent Aircraft Corp.—Was placed 
in temporary receivership upon com- 
plaint of a stockholder who charged the 
corporation with “gross mismanagement, 
impairment of assets and dissipation of 
capital.” Clarence Chamberlain, head of 
the concern, declared he joined it “after 
damage had been done.” 


Durant Motors Corp.—William C. 
Durant has returned to active leadership. 
Following Mr. Durant’s election as pres- 
ident, it was disclosed that he had signed 
contracts for the manufacture in Detroit 
of the Mathis, a French automobile of 
midget size to compete with the Amer- 
ican Austin. The Durant line of cars 
will be continued. Executive staff has 
been reorganized. 


Ford Motor Co—World production 
of cars and trucks in July totaled 133,- 
035, compared with 174,528 in June. Of 
July production 116,895 cars and trucks 
were manufactured in the United States. 


General Motors Corporation—Domes- 
tic sales to consumers in July, 1930, 
were 80,147 cars and trucks, compared 
with 97,318 in June, 1930, and 147,079 
in July 1929. Domestic consumer sales 
during first seven months of 1930 were 
737,976, against 994,830 in like period of 
1929. Chevrolet Motor Co. turned out 
its 2,000,000th six-cylinder car less than 
20 months after introduction of this 
type. 


General Tire & Rubber Co—‘Dollar 
sales,” said. President O’Neil, “for six 
months ending May 31 were about 11 per 
cent. under same 1929 period but unit 
sales increased.” 


Glidden Co.—Adrian Joyce, president, 
said: “Glidden Co., through its food 
products division, is going to benefit 
materially from effects of the prolonged 
drought.” 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.—lIs 
experimenting with sales of drugs in 
certain of its Philadelphia stores. Also 
installed cafeterias and soda fountains 
in a few stores in that city. 


Hudson Motor Car Co.—Announced 
reduction in prices of Hudson and Essex 
cars ranging from $100 to $300. 


International Harvester Co. — Cut 
price of Farmall tractor $50, from $875 
to $825. Stated cut was made possible 
by manufacturing economies and lower 
cost of materials. 

International Paper & Power Co— 
Announced, despite widespread drought 
throughout many sections, hydro-elec- 
tric developments of company and its 
subsidiary, International Hydro-Electric 
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System, had very satisfactory water sup- 
plies in sight. 

Ohio Oil Co.—Stockholders approved 
terms for acquisition of Transcontinen- 
tal Oil Co. and increase in authorized 
common stock from 2,400,000 shares, $25 
par value, to 7,000,000 shares no ‘par 
value. The $25 par stock will be ex- 
changed for new stock on basis of one 
old share for two new shares. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co.—Will estab- 
lish new branch at Fairmont W. Va. 
To open late this year. 

St. Leuis-San Francisco Railway 
Co.—Announced the location along its 
routes of 195 new industries in first 
seven months of 1930. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co—Sales Jan. 2 
to Aug. 13, $223,607,283; same period 
1929 $236,471,336; decrease 5.4 per cent. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey)— 
Stated company could now take heavy 
crude oil containing sulphur from 
Penuco district of Mexico and by use 
of hydrogenation process produce a 
lubricating oil equal in quality to that 
produced from best grade of Pennsyl- 
yania crude. Denied reports that it had 
offered to lend $100,000,000 to Spain 
without interest, in return for a monop- 
oly to sell petroleum products in that 
country. 

Studebaker Corp.—Preparing for manu- 
facture of both light and heavy duty 
trucks and delivery vehicles. 

Union Oil Co. of California—During 
past six months has expended around 
$9,000,000 on expansion plans. 


Vanadium Corp. of America—An- 
nounced that after three years of ex- 
ploration work, company had blocked 
out a large body of nelsonite ore in its 
Amherst County properties in Virginia. 
New $2,000,000 chemical plant is sched- 
uled to be in operation in December 
or early 1931. 

Western Electric Co—Will install 
$200,000 centralized radio reception sys- 
tem in 2,000 rooms of new Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Common 
stockholders of record Aug. 25 have 
rights to subscribe to approximately 
755,008 additional shares of common 
stock at $20 a share in ratio of one new 
share for each four shares held. Rights 
expire Sept. 15, 1930. Proceeds will pro- 
vide funds to take care of current obli- 
gations. Passing of common dividend 
was explained by a director as a result 
of the heat wave and the business de- 
pression, which had affected attendance 
at moving picture theatres. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.—- 
Announced a portable electric power 
plant driven by a gasoline engine which 
develops 2 horsepower at 4,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


J. Hampton Baumgartner, formerly 
associated with Hambleton & Company, 
becomes vice-president of Brinkman, 
Lewis & Company, investment bankers. 

Frank L. Newburger, senior member 
oi Newburger, Henderson & Loeb, has 
been elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange. 
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—“ NEW MARKETS 


Anew book presenting opportunities for the 
development of new markets in Canada, the 
British Empire and the many countries with 
which Canada enjoys nation trade treaties 
has just been published. It will be sent on 
request without obligation. 
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The Shawinigan Water & Power Company 
Power Building - Craig Street West 

MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Corp. of America 





TO YIELD 9% this Securities Market of the 
Felix Auerbach Co. oldest incorporated ex- 
Sole Distributors change in America. 
280 Broadway New York 
Advt. No. 460 






































CORPORATIONS! 


Are you planning to add to your Executive 
Staff in the fall? Now is the time to start 
investigating, interviewing and selecting men. 


If you have an employment problem, write us. 
We have executives on file to fit specific 
positions. 


EXECUTIVES! 


Are you planning to seek a new connection in 
the fall? Now is the time to start making your 
contacts. This is YOUR Service, established for 
YOUR Benefit. Let us assist you with your 
employment problem. 


ForsBes EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
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hMaking America 


By B. C. Forbes 


Editor, Forbes Magazine 

It remained for B. C. Forbes to 
write this fascinating business bi- 
ography. In this book you get the 
true life-stories of fifty men—giants 
of industry—exactly as Mr. Forbes 
got them from the lips of his sub- 
jects. This book is one of our best 
sellers. 


Price $3.00 


Creative Thinkers 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Written by a man of international 
renown in the business and financial 
world, “Creative Thinkers” will give 
you what has proven the turning 
point in many men’s lives—SELF 
DISCOVERY. Already this book 
has been given a remarkable recep- 
tion in the United States, England 
and Germany. 


Price $2.00 


Keys to Success 


By B. C. Forbes 


Here is one of the great books 
on how to achieve success in life 
and business. Intensely practical, 
vivid, inspiring and invigorating. 

Mr, Forbes points out not only 
the qualifications for success but 
also how to develop those qualifica- 
tions to the fullest extent. 


Price $2.00 
Send for FREE Examination! 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
| 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


9:1:30 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once for FREE 


Examination the books checked below. 
remittance for them. 
Men Who Are Making America 
Creative Thinkers 
; Keys To Success 


Name 


State 


After five | 
days I will either return them or send you my | 





INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Unlisted Securities— Market quotations 
compiled by Steelman & Birkins, 60 
Broad Street, New York. Copies may be 
obtained by investors and brokers from 
their Trading Department. 


Trading Methods—Helpful booklet J9 
sent free on application to Chisholm & 
Chapman, 52 Broadway, New York. 

National Stock Analysis—Comparison 
of various companies in same industrial 
classifications. Copy of September issue 
will be mailed on request to Tobey & 
Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New York. 


The Bache Review—Gives information 
on events which affect the commercial 
and financial situation. Sent for three 
months without charge. J. S. Bache & 
Company, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Practical and Applied Stock Market 
Investment—Details of this new course 
upon application to McNeel Institute of 
Investment Education, Inc., 126 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 


General Baking Corporation—Compre- 
hensive report on $6 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this corporation. Issued 
by McClure, Jones & Company, 115 
Broadway, New York. 

Circular I-1—Describes Gold Deben- 
ture Bonds of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company. Available from Public 
Utility Investing Corporation, 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Stock Market Bulletins—Profit and 
loss possibilities of various securities dis- 
cussed in current Bulletins, which will be 
sent without cost or obligation, together 
with an interesting book called “Making 
Money in Stocks,” by Investors Research 
Bureau, Division 749, Chimes Building, 
Syracuse, New York. 

“$6,000 to $600,000”—Outlines the Bab- 
son Plan for investing for profit. Avail- 
able free from the Babson Statistical 
Organization, Division 26-1, Babson Park, 
Massachusetts. 

Circular “R”— Describes American 
Cash Credit Corporation 6% Gold Notes. 
National Cash Credit Corporation, 40 
Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 

Investment and Trading Service—Next 
week’s six advisory letters gratis so the 
Service may be tested without expense 
or obligation. F. N. Goldsmith, 225 “A” 
Broadway, New York. 

Utilities Outlook—Sample copy, free, 
of utilities report from American Securi- 
ties Service, 108 Norton-Lilly Building, 
New York. 

Cities Service Company—F ull informa- 
tion about Cities Service Common Stock 
upon request for booklet 084C-6 to 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York. 





FORBES for 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Customary Procedure 


A man went into a small country store 
and informed the owner that he was about 
to leave the community. The storekeeper 
walked to his file and pulled out the list 
of unpaid bills, and approaching the man, 
said, “I know you will never pay these 
bills so I have written ‘paid in full’ and 
charged them to my loss account.” 

The man looked at the bills for a few 
minutes and then remarked, “When bills 
are paid you always give a sack of candy 
for the kids, don’t you?”—$5 prize to H. 
Marsh, Spirit Lake, Ia. 


A Novice With Machinery 


Henry Ford makes a great secret of 
his traveling plans, frequently changing 
them at the last minute, and invariably 
demanding of railroad officials that they 
disclose no information about his move- 
ments. 

The last time I saw him in Jacksonville, 
Fla., he became so frightened at the 
sight of an approaching delegation of re- 
porters, city officials and bank presidents, 
that he quit his private car and walked 
rapidly down the tracks. 

We finally located him in a shack in 
the midst of the railroad yards, talking 
with two mechanics. Said mechanics were 
flabbergasted when they learned their 
visitor was Ford. “When you guys came 
along, I was asking him what he knew 
about machinery,” one of them told me— 
Exchange. 


Stung! 


Sandy bought two tickets for a raffle 
and won a very expensive car. When his 
friends rushed to congratulate him, they 
found him looking as miserable as could 
be. 

“Why, mon, what’s the matter with ye?” 
they asked. ; 

“It’s that second ticket. Why I ever 
bought it I can not imagine!”—Prize of 
Forbes book to F. L. Howe, Ocean City, 
N. J. 


Questions Not in Order 


Preacher: “Dat’s as fine a goose as l 
evah see, Bruddah Williams. Whar did 
yo’ git such a fine goose?” 

Mose: “Well now, pahson, when yo’ 
preach a speshul sermon, I never axes yo’ 
whar yo’ got it. I hopes yo’ will show me 
de same _ consideration.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 


